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LIQUID CHLORINE 





— distributing facilities of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company besides being nation wide 
are highly specialized. Tank car equip- 
ment and containers are maintained in 
perfect condition to assure prompt 

ALUMS service and safety to customers. 
ALUMINAS Liquid Chlorine and Caustic Soda 
CAUSTIC SODA are available the country over on short 
LIQUID CHLORINE notice due to the strategic location of 

BLEACHING POWDER Penn Salt plants. 

GREENLAND KRYOLITH The carefully developed qualities of 
SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE service which the Pennsylvania Salt 
AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE Manufacturing Company has fostered 
have been added to the high quality of 
Tacoma Electrochemical Company 


Liquid Chlorine and Caustic Soda. 


TACOMA ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


WESTERN DIVISION OF PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Beloit Removable Fourdrinier 


Beloit High Speed Super Shake 
Beloit Suction Couch and Suction Press Rolls 


poe BELOIT ROLL-CALL includes over 100 paper mills from coast to 
coast—practically every major installation in recent years. Every 
mill shown in this group photograph (besides a number of others) 
operates a Beloit Removable Fourdrinier. All of them (except those 
having newsprint machines ) also operate the Beloit High-Speed Shake. 


In most of these mills and scores of others you will also find 
the famous Beloit Suction Couch and Suction Press Rolls operating 
on wide, high-speed machines as well as narrow, slower ones, mak- 
ing all types of paper. 





Do you want further proof of Beloit performance? It’s yours 
for the asking. Tell us in what modern feature of papermaking you 
are interested—and we will gladly present the facts for consideration. 


The Beloit Way is the Modern Way 


BELOIT IRON WORKS, BELOIT.WIS.. U.S.A. 


mes @, ACH Cthe BE ( 
., Seattle, r L 4 
stoffice at X 


1 Pub, Co. 


When writing to BeLotr Iron Works please mention Paciric PuLP & Paper INDUSTRY 
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THE OUTSTANDING INSTALLATION OF 1930 
« «  SULPHITE PULP DRYING MACHINE » » 
with “MINTON VACUUM DRYER” 














RICE, BARTON & FALES 


INCORPORATED 
hes 0 cca MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
Paper Making Machinery Since 1837 a 


When writing Rice, Barton & Fa.es, Inc., please mention Paciric PuLp & Parer INDUSTRY 
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In Hawaii - - 


Hawaii, land of surf-riding, 
pineapples, stecl guitars, 
and—Biggs digesters. The 
illustration is of a Biggs 
installation at the Ola 
Sugar Company, Hilo. The 
Biggs organization did not 
erect these 1}-foot rotarics, 
but it docs offer complete 
erecting service in all parts 
of the United States and 
Canada. 








Similar Paper Products. 


Japan, Australia, 


United 


N Hawaii, 
[canaas. the 


Biggs Paper Mill Equipment Is 
Standard All Over the World 


Welded or Riveted Equipment Built and 
Erected by Biggs is Used All Over the 
World for Cooking and Bleaching Straw, 
Grass, Bagasse, Wood Fiber, Cotton Lint- 
ers and Other Materials in Manufactur- 
ing Paper, Boxboard, Strawboard, and 


China, 
States—through- 


out the paper world—Biggs-built rotary, 
tumbling, sulphate and sulphite digesters 


are regarded as standard equipment. 


Biggs electrically welded digesters 





Welded Digester of Enduro KA2-S 


Biggs fabricates in Enduro, Allegheny Metal, 
Stainless Steel, Monel, and other non- 
corroding alloys. 


The Biggs Boiler Works Company, Akron, Ohio 


NEW YORK 


















are 


accorded the same confidence as has been 
given Biggs products for more than forty 


ROTARIES 
rs of dependable 


oa and bleaching... 


ng 





years. They are accepted by all the lead- 
ing insurance companies without limita- 
tion as to size or working pressure. Their 
outstanding achievement is the elimin- 
ation of maintenance in the chestnut 
chip and similar special processes in 
which expansion and contraction bring 
about excessive strain. 


The utmost uniformity, safety, and de- 
pendability are assured in Biggs elec- 
trically welded vessels. Their completely 
satisfactory performance arises out of the 
stable character of the Biggs weld, which 
countless tests have proven to be actually 
stronger than the plate itself. 


Whether your requirements are for weld- 
ed or riveted construction, for globe, 
cylinder tumbling, or stationary types, 
Biggs’ experience and facilities will be 
of value to you. May we outline the Biggs 
story by sending you our pictorial folder, 
“Unusual Steel Plate Construction’? 


DETROIT 


When writing Biccs BoILer Works please mention Paciric Pur axpD Parer INDUSTRY 











Standard Cylinder Rotaries 





Tumbling Digester Built by Biggs 


Some Biggs Installations: 
Akron Paper Co., Akron, Ohio. 
American Straw Board Co. (10 plants), 

Akron, Ohio 
Antioch Paper Co., Antioch, Calif. 
Australian Paper Mills, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia 

Ball Bros. Co., Noblesville, Ind. 
Beckett Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
Beloit Box Board Co., Beloit, Wis. 
California Paper & Board Mill Co., 

Antioch, Calif. 

J. G. Cherry Co., Tama, Iowa 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Co., Cleveland 
Celotex Company, New Orleans, La. 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper 

Co., Appleton, Wis. 

“ae State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, 
a. 

Empire Paper Co., Vincennes, Ind. 

Fuji Paper Co., Tokio, Japan 

Fir Tex Insulating Board Co., St. 

Helens, Ore. 

Fibre Board Products, Inc., Stockton 
Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio 
Herman Garbe, Shanghai, China 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, 

Ohio; also Fr. Madison, Iowa 
Harriman Co., Harriman, Tenn. 

John H. Heald Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
ae Alcohol Corp., Fullerton, 


Kalamazoo Paper Co., Kalamazoo 
Marshall Paper Co., Turner Falls, 
Mass. 
Marshall Bros., Inc., Yorklyn, Del. 
Montreal Paper Co., Sorel, P. Q. 
Maizwood Prod. Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
North Star Mfg. Co., Coffeyville, Kan- 
Roanoke Fibre Board Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, od 
River Raisin Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 
Standard Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond 
Sylva Paper Board Co., Sylva; N.C. 
Southern Extract Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Peter J. Schweitzer, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Port Huron Sulvhite & Paper Co., 
Port Huron, Mich. 
United Paper Board Co., New York 
Weis Paper Mill Co., Quincy, IIl. 
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LINK-BELT Materials Handling and 


Positive Power IransmissionE 


Silent Chain Drive Drag Chain Conveyor Belt Conveyor 


Increase Net Profits Now! 


Now is the time to adopt up-to-date efficient 
equipment in order to manufacture so econom- 
ically that net profits will increase. 

‘wd 
It isn’t always necessary to install entirely 
new conveying or power transmitting systems 
to achieve this result. Frequently present 


equipment can be modernized by a compar- 
Transmission Accessories atively small expenditure. 


Link-Belt offers a comprehensive service to 
industry in bettering present methods of hand- 
ling, and supplying positive methods of trans- 
mitting power. Our advice and service based 
on long experience is at your disposal for 
new installations or the revamping and repair 
of present-running equipment. 


Send for General Catalog No. 500, and tell 
us about your problem. 














4184 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
Pacific Coast Offices, Shops and Warehouses: 


San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Oakland, Los Angeles, 
Vancouver 











Peck Carrier Water Intake Screen Screw Conveyor Speed Reducer 


When writing LinK-Bett Company please mention Paciric PuLtp & Paper INDUSTRY 
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Algonquin Paper Corp. 
* 
American Tissue Mills 


A. P. W. Paper Co. 


Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Co., Ltd. 
keke 


Barrett Company 


Blake & Higgins Co. 
* 


Brown Company 
Brownville Paper Co. 


Burrows Paper Corp. 
x 
Coy Paper Co. 


Crocker, Burbank & Co. 
Cellulose Products Co. 
E. B. Eddy Co., Ltd. 


French Paper Co. * 


Fuji Paper Company 
Japan 


Robert Gair Company 
x © 


Great Lakes Paper Co., 
Ltd. * 


Hammermill Paper Co. 
Harrisville Paper Corp. wal 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. y | 
* 


Mohawk Valley Paper 
Company kw * 


‘eal Approval 


National Paper Products 


Comonny and F ncores 


North End Paper Co. 


Pacific Mills, Led. Conclusive evidence of the practical value of 


Port Alfred Pulp & Bagley & Sewall All- Metal Spiral Bevel Gear 


P. Cc ti 
aper Corpora yl Defives te theirs o cceptance and approval by the 
St. Regis Paper Co. ; representative mills listed at the left. Each name 


isi: Hedi th So represents an installation of from one to twenty- 


. nine drives—each red star indicates a repeat 


sent tan eam order for from one toten more. Bagley & Sewall 

ify Drives are hel ping these mills produce—profitably, 
speedily, economically. They justify confidence— 
they'll earn yours, if you'll buat give them the 


Victoria Paper Mills chance. We'll gladly tell youa all about them. 


Watrvlet Paper Co. She Basley & Sewall Co. 


ye Watertown, N. Y. 


Taggart Bros. Co., Inc. ‘ 


Taggart-Oswego 
Paper & Bag Corp. 





When writing BAGLEY & SEWALL Co., please mention Pactric PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
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Use Marcy 


Rod rwy 


Mocs ROD MILLS are showing a saving 
in power consumption running from 30% to 60% 
over former methods of beating paper pulp.This 
saving in power alone is gt eatly reducing pro- 
duction costs per ton and this saving will ately 
pay for the installation of a Marcy Rod Mill. 


A er 8 + stock is being produced by Marcy 
Rod Mills because of the true beating action of 
the rods insuring longer fibers and no cutting. 

Knots and chaffy material as well as ground 
wood screenings and rag waste are being work- 
ed up into valuable paper stock. Shives, shiners 
and fiber bundles are being eliminated with 
cleaner stock as the result. Better benders are 
also produced because of the longer fibers re- 
sulting from this method of beating. $» Absolute 
control is afforded the paper maker by the 


INE, and 
SUPPLY 


Marcy Rod Mill. Through the large open door 
he can always observe exactly what is taking 
place within the mill. The formation ofa 
pool at the bottom of the rod pile is prevented 
and uniform results can always be obtained by 
this constant control. The interior is readily ac- 
cessible for the replacement of worn rods and 
lining. The low pulp line is assured by the open 
end discharge which prevents the by-passing of 
stock and insures all of the pulp receiving its full 
portion of rod beating. 


There are rod mills and rod mills but we believe 
that the Marcy Rod Mill represents in every case 
the greatest value for the expenditure involved. 
They are so priced that their performance will 
more than justify the investment. You might 
find it profitable to study their application to your 
beating problem. Our engineers will gladly assist. 


LTER 
COMPANY 


PAPER MILL DIVISION 


DENVER, COLORADO 
1422-17th Street 


janufactured for us in Canada by 


NEW YORK CITY 
225 Broadway 


WILLIAM HAMILTON, LIMITED 


PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO 


aed 


When writing Mint & SMELTER Surry Co., please mention Pactric PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY. 
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K. M.W. Pulp Drying Machines 


Are now making Bleached Sulphite 
Pulp in the New Mill of the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Company 


at Everett, Washington 


These machines are of new and superior design for the economical production of 
high quality bleached sulphite pulp. Each machine is equipped with K.M.W. Pat- 
ented Rotary Suction Boxes, special high pressure felt presses, and Sylwan’s Positive 
Condensed Water System. 


Other K.M.W. machinery selected for this new mill includes two 110-inch Round 
Wood Chippers which will handle wood up to 22 inches square and two 84-inch 
Slab Chippers with adjustable feed for producing uniform quality chips. 


G. D. JENSSEN CO. “ursiseama" 
* a 1017 White Building, SEATTLE 
Sole Representative in U.S. A. for 
PAPER MACHINERY LIMITED 


Head Office: 413 Drummond Building, MONTREAL. Tel. Marq. 6271-6272. 
Managing Director: G. L. M. HELLSTROM 


A complete line of Equipment for use in the manufacture of: 
PAPER - PULP - CARDBOARD 


Embracing the latest Scandinavian improvements made by works in 
CANADA, U.S.A., NORWAY and SWEDEN 














When writing G. D. Jenssen Co., please mention Paciric PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY. 
























THE HOME OF ALBANY FELTS 














DULP FELTS 


machines have been advancing at a rapid pace, machine 





builders have not overlooked any opportunity to improve 
pulp equipment. 


Albany has kept in close touch with every new develop- 
ment and constant study has led to the perfection of all sorts 
of felt designs for use on every type of pulp-making machine. 


Special designs for dry machines . . . for Rogers machines 
. for ordinary wet machines . . . for Kamyr machines. 


If you are interested in improved felt-life and water- 
removal on your pulp machines, we suggest that you give us 
the opportunity of demonstrating what we can do for you. 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 









When writing ALBANY FELT Co., please mention Pactric PuLe AND Paper INDUSTRY. 
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At the Port Angeles = of the Waslivaten Pulp & Paper Co., Seaitatown 


“ 
~ 


Adjustable CANTILEVER Type Suction Couch and Press Rolls increased production 


20% bt reduced steam pressure 33%. ee was also improved due to 


When writing DOWNINGTOWN Mrc. Co., please mention Paciric PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 
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All steel construction Showing rear view of three 
Floor space 10 feet square, Ryther Chip Screens operating 
high capacity, 2 H.P. per unit. in multiple, 25 cords per hour. 








WOOD CHIP BREAKER 











Chips treated by the Wood Ideal Chip Breaker installed under 
the chipper hood are uniform in size, thoroughly separated, dusted 
free and clean, ready for screening. 


CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND CO. 
10 Phillip’s Square, Montreal, P. Q. 


When writing RrTHEer & PRINGLE Co., please mention Paciric PULP aND Paper INDUSTRY. 
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IMPCO KNOTTERS 


In the Camas Mill of the Crown-Willamette Paper Co. 


we 
| 


“ 


IMPROVED PAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U. S. A. 


SHERBROOKE MACHINERIES LIMITED 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada 


Save-alls Deckers Screen Plates 

Thickeners Centrifugal Screens Couch Rolls Special Machines 
Filters Reed-Spafford Screens Reclaimers Cylinder Moulds 
Knotters Tailing Screeners Washing Machines Repair Parts 











When writing Improvep Paper MACHINERY Corp., please mention Paciric PuLe AND Paper INDUSTRY. 
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CARTHAGE 
MACHINES 


Produce Better Chips 
































Carthage Chippers produce clean 
chips. They are great power 
savers and are used by nearly 
every pulp mill in North America 



























































































Carthage Chip Crushers insure 
uniform chips. Simple and easy 
to operate. 


Ca 


Machine 


CARTHAGE 



































a 





OO much importance cannot be given to wood 
room machinery for it is in the wood room—as 
every paper mill operator knows—that the chips, on 
which the output of the entire mill depends, are 
produced. 





Carthage Engineers — themselves practical mill 
men—have studied the chip producing problem for 
over 30 years. From the advent of the first Carthage 
Chipper, made in 1894, they have constantly im- 
proved and added to their line of machines which 
includes the well-known Carthage Chippers, Carthage 
Rotary Chip Screens and Chip Crushers. 


Carthage Chippers are made in sizes 47”, 51”, 84”, 
88” and 110” (with steel dises, anti-friction bearings 
and arranged for direct connected synchronous motor 
drive). 





The Carthage Patented Rotary Chip Screen re- 
moves all slivers and knots—needs but small floor 
space and requires only 10 to 15 h.p. to operate at 
full capacity. 


The Carthage Chip Crusher represents the best 
possible method of producing uniform chips. It will 
not make sawdust or needles. The capacity is 15 to 
20 cords an hour depending upon the speed and 
horsepower used. 





Let us help you to get more efficiency in your 
wood room. Write for details of our Chip Produc- 
ing Machinery. 













Manutacturers of y 








Pulp and ot 
Paper Mill mpan 
W/LTI Vb sa') “NEW YORK 


Western Representative:—MR. H. S. FULLER, 1426 Exchange Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


When writing to CarTHaGE MACHINE Co. please mention Paciric PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY. 
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Corporation 


BACK OF YOU! 


IGHTEEN DP. M. C. chemical plants plus our 
200,000 acres of forests, rosin refineries, P. M. C. 
transportation equipment and facilities, manned Chemical Plants 


by an efficient personnel, put tremendous resour- 2 a 
ces, valuable experience, and continuous chemical =. a 
research back of all mill saperintendents. Carthage, N. ¥. 
ensacola, Fla. 
Although scattered across the continent as a per eos yg 
convenience to the mills we serve, P. M. C. Chemi- Ce ecto 


cal Plants correlate their discoveries so that the Holyoke, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


patrons of an individual plant quickly benefit Lockport, N. Y. 


by the Chemical Research of all other Pp. M. C. Portland, Oregon 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


plants. Remember that we are back of you every nS eg 


Marrero, La. 


inch of the way! Erich, England 

















Paper Makers Chemical Corporation 


gy i 




















~ When writing Parer Makers Cnuemican Corr., please mention Pactric PuLe AND Paper Inpvsrry. 
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YOU KNOW 
AND WE KNOW 


—that a digester lining which requires a minimum 

of attention contributes to the production of sul- 

phite pulp at the lowest possible cost per ton. 

Stebbins linings are installed with this cost factor 

in view. 
—that you want the best possible acid resisting 
linings for your sulphite mill and that we are pre- 
pared to install them. 


—that emergency calls require instant response. 
“Stebbins Service” means crews available for 
instant work and stocks of materials maintained at 
strategic points throughout paper making localities. 
Crews and materials are thus moved the shortest 
distances to reach any mill in an emergency. 


—that Stebbins linings invariably outlive their 
guarantees. 





Sulphite Digester Linings, —that —— 

Sulphate Digester Linings, Stebbins 

Blow Pits, Acid Towers, means 

Acid Storage Tanks, “Service” 
Stock Chests, Bleachers, 
Combustion Chambers, Drains, 
Floors, Beaters, Alum Tanks. 








Md 


STEBBINS 


Teak—i Sane 
a: PAAt-laleig-loiaehalare) 
Company 


WATERTOWN, New York SEATTLE, Washington 


When writing Stespins Encr. & Mra. Co., please mention Paciric Pur AND Paper INDUSTRY. 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL; HIE 
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ALUMINUM SULPHATE 


The steady insistance among paper 
makers that their “Alum” be the 
General Chemical Company product 
is a striking tribute to the standards 





ESSN HHAHNN 


General Chemical C Z ° ° ° 

gaan devine: tocele: of quality and uniformity we so care- 
SULPHURIC ACID fully maintain. And, in delivery, 

ATIC ACID 

eas aan) users everywhere have the advantage 
SODIUM FLUORIDE of shipment from stocks so located 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 2 ioe x 

SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE as to minimize freight charges. The 
ANHYDROUS i i ° 
ee on, General Chemical Company is organ 





ized for service—and delivers it. 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
ACIDS and AMMONIA 


Y 


: 
| 
: 
: 
) 
; 
4 
: 
| 






BAKER & ADAMSON 
LABORATORY REAGENTS 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1031 So. Broadway 343 Sansome Street 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


2207 First Avenue So. 
Seattle 


When writing GENERAL CHEMICAL Co., please m 














ention Pactric PuLtr AND Paper INDUSTRY. 
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WILLIAMS STANDARD 
PAPER MOISTURE TESTER 








An Accurate Moisture Test of Your Paper in Ten Minutes 





One Paper Company Has Bought 21 for Their Various Mills 








Hot samples weighed 

Moisture tests can be without removal from 
made in your Machine . oven. No chance for mois- 
Room by your Machine : ture absorption during 
Tenders. va weighing. 


Double - walled electric 
drying oven, with ther- 
mostat control. 


No calculations required. 
Accurate to .1 of 1%. 


Accurate scales with non- 
rusting agate bearings and 
beam graduated to read 
percent moisture directly. 


Tests all kinds of paper 
from tissue to board. 




















Over-dried Paper Costs You More Dollars Per Ton 
and Dissatisfied Customers 


WILLIAMS APPARATUS COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 





O 








When writing to Witttams Apparatus Co. please mention Pactric PuLP AND Paper INDUSTRY 
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CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 


| FOREMOST IN SERVING CHEMICAL PULP MILLS. 























TO — Improve efficiency. 
— Reduce costs. 





BY — Modern scientific methods. 
— Wide operating experience. 


Bates Processes: 


| A method of purifying green liquor in SULPHATE PULP MANU- 
FACTURE, resulting in — more economical causticizing — in shorter 
| 





time — caustic recovery increased — producing clean lime sludge for 
use in the acid SULPHITE process with resulting economies in lime | 
and better operation. 


A method of causticizing in SULPHATE and SODA pulp liquor 
| making — using countercurrent flow to give uniformity — improve 
cooking liquor — reduce lime — proven results — without expensive 
equipment. 





Hovey Process: 


| A novel means of attaining uniformity throughout SULPHITE di- 
gesters — equalizes temperature zones — smooths out the difficulties 
! of non-uniform quality — increases yield and strength — reduces 
! cooking time — marked saving in bleach. 





Chemipulp Process: 


Hot SO: Liquor & Gas Recovery — eliminates expensive cooling equip- 
ment — recovers heat — saves steam — eliminates acid dilution from 
steam condensation — reduces boiler load peak — strengthens acid — 
accelerates penetration — cuts sulphur — increases yield and capacity 
— has been termed, “the all round fixer” for SULPHITE making. 







Complete coverage of patents 
owned amd controlled by: 


CHEMIPULP PROCESS, 1Nc. 


330 Woolworth Bldg., Watertown, N. Y. 
319 Castle Bldg., Montreal, Que. 1017 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 







When writing CHEMIPULP Processes, INc., please mention Paciric PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 
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DEEP GROOVE BALL BEARING 


er 
lle 


DOUBLE ROW DEEP GROOVE 
BALL BEARING 


[ne 


4d 


9%, Na A 


——_ 
CYLINDRICAL ROLLER BEARING 


j r~ Ny 


ALIGNING THRUST BEARING 


When 
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SUMNER IRON WORKS 


Another prominent user of SKF 
Bearings in the Paper Industry 


PROFITABLE OPERATION 
SURE WITH SKF BEARINGS 


“T\XCLUSIVELY equipped 
with StS Bearings,” 
is the Sumner Single Press 
Wet Machine operating at 
the new mill of the Puget 
Sound Pulp and Timber Co. 
To meet the days and nights 
of steady service...to give 
uninterrupted production 
... S008 Performance takes 
Preference over Price. 
Applications such as this, 


where pulp laps are made 
out of rejections from the 
screen, call for long - life 
bearings that require little 
attention and will give 
aacr 
Bearings meet every re- 


economical results. 


quirement, never require 
adjustments, are amply pro- 
tected from moisture and 
have proven to be lowest in 
cost per bearing hour. 


SKF Industries of California, Inc. 


221 Eleventh Street 
San Francisco 


480 Burnside St. 
Portland, Oregon 


1114 South Hope St. 


2406 First Ave. So. 
Los Angeles 


Seattle, Wash. 


268i 


writing S. K. F. INDUSTRIES OF CALIF., please mention Paciric PULP AND Parer INDUstTrY. 


31, 1931 
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Something New in Sectional Drives 


Selsyn Control 


The G-E sectional drive recently supplied for the 
190-inch, 840-feet-per-minute paper machine of 
the P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring Grove, Pa., 
combines new features of utmost importance 
to paper-mill engineers. 


1. A new compensated Selsyn type of speed regu- 
lator of great simplicity and extreme sensitivity is 
employed, giving uniform speed of response at either 
high or low machine speeds. 





2. By the use of Selsyn equipment, draw changes 
can be made from the front of the machine simply by 
turning a.handwheel. One turn of the wheel always 
represents a definite change in draw. 





3. All speed regulators are mounted on control 
panels instead of in the paper-machine room. 


4. Independent generators for dryer and calender 
motors provide maximum flexibility in starting and 
operation. Dryers and calenders can be started with 
no disturbance of the couch. Also, any number of 
sections can be started simultaneously. 





If it’s a problem of electric drive — whether for 
paper machine or auxiliary pump—take it up 
with the nearest G-E office. G-E specialists will 
gladly codperate with you in obtaining a solution. 


Join us in the General Electric program, 
broadcast every Saturday evening on a 
nation-wide N. B. C. netwo 


Rear view, 190-inch paper machine, 
P. H. Glatfelter Co., s ing drive 


units 


G-E waterproof push-button station 
and draw handwheel 


G-E control panel for two sections 
showing s regulators 





G-E motor and gear unit for driving dryer section showing 
transmitting Selsyn and cone pulleys with cover removed 


237-49 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


SALES AND ENGINEERING SERVICE PELN Ct? Ss & CITIES 


‘Seems 








When writing GENERAL Evectric Co., please mention Pactric PuLp AND Paper INDUSTRY. 
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Falk Speed Reducers 
can be supplied in ra- 
tios from 1.5:1 to 
518:1; capacities in 
Standard units from 
% to 850 H. P. at 
100 R. P. M. in par- 
allel.shaft or right 
angle drives. Also 
special designs to 
meet any problem. 





_FALK—handles the heavy loads of the 
Logging Industry more efficiently! ... 


In the logging field, Falk Speed Reducers have es- Scientific Speed Reducers 
tablished the high average of 96'2% to 9812% 


ce f Ss E Scientific design assures long life. All wearing 
efficiency in power delivery depending on number 


parts are interchangeable and renewable... 


of reductions — an efficiency that is maintained Patented splash system of lubrication assures 
throughout the life of the reducer . . . This is due to long life . . . Excessive capacity makes it unnec- 
the high standards of Falk precision manufacturing essary to buy oversize reducers . . . There are 


no male or female shafts, bushed gears or over- 


... Falk Speed Reducers are simple, compact, oil-tight, sane tabs magi dealivaie thardidt 


dirt-proof, quiet, free from heat and vibration. They 
permit a higher reduction pergear, and transmit loads 
and transform speed with less friction loss than any 
other type or kind ... They are made in standard FALK ENGINEERING & SERVICE OFFICES 
sizes and ratios in both parallel shaft and right angle Gen Wendees Los Angeles 
types and carried in stock for immediate shipment 7 Front Street 930 Rowan Bidg. 
. .- For speed reducers—as for all heavy transmission 


equipment — you will find it pays to see Falk first! 

THE FALK CORPORATION—Milwaukee 
M facturers—Herri gb Gears, Speed Reducers, 
Flexible Couplings, Steel Castings and Oil Engines. 


SPEED REDUCERS 


When writing the FaLK Corp., please mention PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


Carried in Stock on the Coast in a wide 
range of sizes and ratios by 


THE PRESCOTT CO.—Seattle 
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How Chloramines 
Work in Slime 
Elimination 































Cutoramines serve as a 
thorough, steady cleaner of 
both water and system, and 
are the best means yet de- 
veloped to remove slime in 
pulp and paper mills and 


keep it from recurring. 





The chloramines act very slowly, first attacking the soft surface slime, which 
is carried away in relatively small quantities and which can be handled easily 
by the felts and savealls without congestion. Then they penetrate the hard 
slime and scale underneath, eventually removing every vestige of the growth 
and accumulated dirt, and at the same time preventing the generation of 
more slime bacteria in the white water. The system is completely cleaned, the 
growth of any more organisms is prevented, and the entire operation goes on 
without any hazard to the paper itself. Chloramines act as a cleanser rather 
than as a purgative which might dump large quantities of slime onto the felts 


or into the savealls and endanger a whole run of paper. 





The low oxidation potential of chloramines enables them to be effective for an 
unusually long time, and makes their application possible where chlorine 
alone would be immediately used up by oxidation. They have the further ad- 
vantage of eliminating odors in cases where large dosage is necessary to take 


care of heavy bacterial loads, and where chlorine alone would leave disagree- 


able odors. 





The Great Western engineers are prepared to give any cooperation desired for 
initial experiments and final installations for application of chloramines, and 


we shall be glad to answer inquiries with detailed information. 


GREAT WESTERN 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 


9 Main Street, San Francisco, California 
Plant: Pittsburg, California 
Seattle Los Angeles 





When writing Guearv Western Evecrro-CHEMICAL Co., please mention Pactric PuLr AND Paren INDUSrRyY. 
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Now, when production economies 
are most vital ~ ~ ~ 


HORNE BEATERS 


Here is one of five Horne Beaters, built for a new machine making very high 
grade book stock, 66” diameter, 54” face. Fly bars and bed plates stainless 
iron. Copper covered spindles. Outside heads of roll protected by brass 
plates and all other parts coming in contact with stock, brass or bronze. 
Water jacketed collar oiling — self-aligning bearings. 


Here is the ideal beater where rust or corrosion would be detrimental. 


You will be interested in complete details which will be sent to you upon request. 


J. H. HORNE & SONS COMPANY, Lawrence, Mass. 


HORNE 


Fourdrinier Paper Machines—Conventional Type and Removable Fourdriniers—Cylinder Paper and 
Board Machines—Beating Engines (Horne patent and Hollander) Standard and High Speed Types— 
Washing Engines—Jordan Engines, pulley and Motor driven, equipped with anti-friction bearings, if 
desired—Single and Duplex Paper and Board Cutters. Pope Conservators, Brushing Engines, Screens. 


When writing J. H. Horne & Sons Co., please mention Pacitric PuLp AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 
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LOW, COST -- RESULTS 


DEWONSTRATE THAT THERE ARE 
DISTINCT ECONOMIES IN KENWOOD 


TANNED BOARD rTELTS | 








BOTTOMS Fe ENT WOO D 





The new Kenwood Tanned Board Felts’ gressive.scientifie development. Kenwood 
(Tops, Bottoms and Presses) usedin con- pioneered the one-sided board felt. The 
janction with each other provide KENWOO]) same research service developed 
a combination with demonstrable as te and perfected the Kenwood Tan- 
economies. In addition to Lower NE VW | ming processes which protect the 
Felt Cost Per Ton, this clothing | (@ ;\4.| felt from the deteriorating effects 
shows other performance advan- , ye (d of acids in the water. A third major 
tages through greater strength, a development is the new Kenwood 
inereased openness, smoother method of yarn construction which, 
running and longer life. -. while adding neither to the weight 
Teday’s Improved Kenwood Tanned Felts nor the size of the yarn, provides in- 





(wets and presses) are the result of pro- creased openness and strength for the felt. 


FC. HUYCHK A&A SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD... ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 


y a) a wid 


ALIA 


When writing F. C. Huyex & Sons Co., please mention Pacitric PuLtp AND Paper INDUSTRY. 
| 
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PAPER MILL MACHINERY 


FOURDRINIER—CYLINDER—WET MACHINES 








The Undercut Trimmer 








PAPER BAG MAKING MACHINERY 














The Rainstorm Shower Pipe 








—ESTABLISHED 1828— 


The Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


Dept. MFP. SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. 
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Battery of Leahy Screens in ae Plant of Olympic Forest Products Company, 
Port Angeles, Washington 


NINE penty SCREENS 


give O_tympic Forest Propucts 
CLEAN, UNIFORM CHIPS 


The CLEANLINESS and UNIFORMITY of wood chips 
coming from the LEAHY NO-BLIND screen are due to the 
sharp, quick vibration transmitted to the ENTIRE SUR- 
FACE OF THE SCREEN. 


The chips are naturally stratified according to their sizes, and 


CO WCTEAKIZO) : : : 
we NICO AD the small bits of wood are screened freely without hindrance 


by the oversize chips. 


The principles of the LEAHY 
NO-BLIND Screen are pro- 


tected fundamentally by Re- WE CAN HELP YOU, TOO, SECURE CLEANER, 
issue Patent No. 16,701, re 


issued August 9, 1927. MORE UNIFORM CHIPS 


Northwest Representatives Eastern United States and Canada 


WEBSTER-BRINKLEY COMPANY FIDALGO DRYING SYSTEMS, Inc. 
Seattle, Wash. New York City 


























When writing the DeistER ConcentRAtTOR Co., please mention Paciric PULP AND Paprer INDUSTRY. 
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LIQUID 


= 





TACOMA PLANT 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 


READILY AVAILABLE 


WITH THE LARGE, MODERN HOOKER PLANT LOCATED 
AT TACOMA, WASHINGTON, YOUR LIQUID CHLORINE 
NEEDS CAN BE MET PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 
BY SPECIALISTS IN THE USE OF CHLORINE. THE 
HOOKER TECHNICAL AND RESEARCH STAFF ARE 
READY TO ASSIST AND ADVISE IN ANY TECHNICAL 
OR OPERATING PROBLEMS. 


HOOKER MANUFACTURING AND RESEARCH FACILI- 
TIES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE. ALL INQUIRIES WILL 


RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION AND DETAILED CON- 
SIDERATION. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


WESTERN 
PLANT—TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


SALES OFFICE: 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


EASTERN 
PLANT—NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICE: 
60 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 


HOOKER CHEMICALS 


- 
When writing to Hooker ELECTROCHEMICAL Co., please mention Paci¥ric PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY @ 53 
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Y use of Fast’s principle of Me- 
chanical Flexibility, not only 

are shutdowns for coupling repairs 
eliminated, but adjusting the Jordan 
plug is simple, providing a full 12- 























inch adjustment. Fast’s Telescopic Coupling con- 
3 necting Motor and Jordan engine at 


To start with, it has no flexible = a, he yy Paper Co., Inc., 








lacings, bushings, springs or other 








flexible materials. Instead a new me- 





chanical principle is used which 





eliminates the necessity for ever 





shutting down for coupling repairs. 


Note the drawings of a Fast’s 


i -i Fast’s Telescopic Coupling con- 
Coupling on a 5-inch Jordan shaft. ' canthey Meter ou tends ataghon ot 
Diagram 1 shows the position when : Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kan- 

kauna, Wis. 








the Jordan lining is new, ready for 
a 4%4-inch adjustment of the plug, 
to position shown in diagram 2. 








Now, by simply releasing four 
draw bolts the entire Jordan end of 
the coupling is set up toward the 














ordan, and you are ready for anoth- Fast’s Telescopic Coupling con- 
} : y y necting Motor and Jordan engine at 


er 4%4-inch travel, diagram 3. Then Se Uf- A lignin g Caner Coated Paper Company, 


again this can be done, until the Jor- 


dan plug has been adjusted through ( O U 2 N G S 
full 12 inches, see diagram 4. 
NO FLEXIBLE MATERIALS 


Seis Senne ced 


| THE BARTLETT HAYWARD CO. 
Do not fail to send forthe | 998 Scott Street » « Baltimore, Md. 


free pamphlet, “Solving : ’ . : 
Coupling Problems in Pa- | Please send me the free pamphlet on “Solving Coupling Problems in Paper Mills’. 
per Mills’’. It explains this 

jordan coupling in full, as | 

well as other Fast’s Coup- | 

lings for every coupling 

problem of the pulp and | 

Paper industry. 


When writing the BartLerr Hawyarpd Co., please mention Paciric PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 
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Construction 


This lining reduces Recovery Dept. Costs 


Among the large users of 
Alberene Furnace Linings are: 


Advance Bag & Paper Co. 
Bogalusa Paper Co., Inc. 

Brown Paper Mill Co., Inc. 
Canadian Cellulose Co., Ltd. (Soda Mill) 
Champion Fibre Co. 
Crown-Willamette Paper Co. 
Dryden Paper Co., Ltd. 

Filer Fibre Co. 

Longview Fibre Co. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Inc. 
Ontonagon Fibre Co. 

Mead Straw Pulp Co. 

National Paper Products Co. 
Northwest Paper Co. 

J. O. Ross Engineering Co. 

St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co. 
Southern Kraft Corp. 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 
Tomahawk Pulp & Paper Co. 
Wausaw Sulphate Fibre Co. 
Wayagamack Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. 
Union Bag & Paper Power Corp. 


UBSTITUTES have been and will be tried but there has 
always been the inevitable return to Alberene Stone as 

the standard refractory for recovery furnace lining. Its high 
compressive strength at operating temperatures, low coefficicnt 
of expansion and resistance to chemical corrosion account 
for the general use of Alberene throughout the kraft pulp 
industry. A properly designed furnace, lined with Alberene 
Refractory Stone and scientifically operated will help to bring 


your Recovery Dept. costs down to an absolute minimum. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 West 23rd Street, New York 


LBERENE 
REFRACTORY STONE 


When writing ALBERENE STONE Co., please mention Pactric. PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 
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«QU, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 
and FAIR DEALING 


in the manufacture 
and distribution of 


Pulp and Paper Mill Machinery 
Sulphate and Sulphite Digesters 
Willamette-Appleton Flat Screens 
Chippers — Barkers — Jordans — 
Splitters — Bark Presses — Deckers 
U-Bar Barking Drums— 
F.M.P. Coarse Screens 
Filters — Washers — Fuel Hogs — 
Ruths Steam Accumulators 


Acid Accumulators 

Logging Machinery 
Geared Locomotives 

Boilers 

Penstocks — Pipe Lines — 
Structural and Bridge Steel 

Riveted and Welded Tanks 
Tainter and Roller Type Gates 

for water control. 


The largest combination shop of its kind in the Northwest for handling general Machine, 
Plate and Forge Shop work; iron and steel castings, patterns and marine repairs. 


Agents and or manufacturers for 


The Appleton Machine Company Ruths Steam Storage, Inc. 
Fibre Making Processes, Inc. M. W. Kellogg Company 


WILLAMETTE IRON & STEEL WORKS 


PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S. A. 























When writing WILLAMETTE Iron & STEEL Works, please mention Paciric PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY. 
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A POSITIVE—ACCURATE—RAPID TEST OF GROUND-WOOD 
AND CHEMICAL PULP CHARACTERISTICS AND QUALITY 


THE APPLETON 
SELECTIVE LABORATORY SCREEN 


is valuable 


In determining ¢ Quality of ground- 
wood, sulphite, soda and sulphate pulps— 
Degree of cutting action in beating and 
jordaning pulp. 

In evaluating ¢ Quality of fibres 


used in insulating, building and container 
boards. 


In providing ¢ Means of positive con- 
trol of paper quality by a definite determ- 
ination of the fibre components of paper 
machine furnish. 


In establishing « Positive factor 
that expresses the specific characteristics 
of pulp. 


Descriptive folder sent upon request 


THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY, APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


On the Pacific Coast 


Appleton Equipment is sold by the 


PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Northwestern Bank Building, Portland, Oregon 


Appleton Equipment is built by the 


WILLAMETTE IRON & STEEL WORKS 


Portland, Oregon 


When writing APPLETON MACHINE Co. please mention PaciFic PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
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A REVIEW 
of 
LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


Established February 6, 1891 








Forty years’ experience in one line only: PAPER MAKERS FELTS. 
The only Felt Mill confining its activities to this one product. 


Originators of TENAX Felts, which have never been equalled 
for durability, length of service, draining qualities, easy running, 
finish and satisfactory results in every direction. 


TENAX BOARD FELTS hold all records for finish, serv- 


ice and production on fast running Board Machines. 


Our General Mill Manager, and Felt Designer, Joseph Robinson, 
has had more years’ experience in handling wools, and designing 
Paper Makers Felts than anyone in a similar capacity in the United 
States at the present time. 


He brought out our unexcelled Suction Press Felt for fast run- 
ning Fourdrinier Machines, which have never been equalled. 


A trial order invariably results in further and continued orders. 
Our Policy: 
Prompt attention, Service and Consideration. 


Our Attitude: 
While we admit we make the best: 
We'll always continue to respect the rest. 


Our Aim: 
Fair treatment toward those from whom we buy and toward 
those to whom we sell. 


Our Slogan: 
Non-users are the Losers. 


TENAX FELTS 


vv Vv 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 












When writing Lockeorr Fevr Co, please mention Pactric PuLr AND Paver INpUsrry. 
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THE U-BAR Barking-Washing Drum 


The U-BAR drum provides an economical means of barking 
both logs and slabs. It has a large capacity, due to the rough 
interior, the speed of the drum and dependability of operation, 
U-BARS bark thoroughly, yet do not injure the wood. The 
minimum speed of a 10 ft. drum is 7% r.p.m. and is often jp. 
creased to 10 r.p.m. Installations are guaranteed for 2 years or 
6,000 operating hours at 7% r.p.m. The durability of the drum, 
chains, sprockets, take-ups and traction wheels, all especially 
designed, assures continuous operation and maximum output. 

As the U-BAR Drum is suspended in chains with all bearings 
overhead it can be submerged in water, which exclusive feature 
provides ideal conditions for WASHING wood where clean pulp 
is required. 

U-BAR drums are manufactured in Canada and Newfouni- 
land by the Horton Steel Works Limited, Bridgeburg, Ontario, 

and on the U. 8S. Pacific Coast by Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Giant Nekoosa Bark Press 


Thousands of pounds of steam are produced yearly from bark pressed by Giant 
Nekoosa installations. It reduces the water in wet bark, which otherwise would bea 
nuisance, to 55 per cent almost natural water content. This press is of rugged construction 
and has a low operating and maintenance cost. Bark from your drums feeds into the 
hopper. The plunger, armed with cutters for shearing off overflow, rams the bark intoa 
compressing chamber and the water is squeezed out through holes in the walls. The 
pressed bark may be pushed through spouts to furnaces 

The Giant Nekoosa Bark Press is also used for pressing screenings where same are, for 
instance, put back in the digester or transported to another mill. It can also be used for 
pressing kraft pulp in connection with washing same, thus eliminating diffusers. 

Get information about the recent improvement which has been made in the pressing 
chamber, which has reduced the power consumption considerably. 


The F. M. P. Coarse Screen 


The F. M. P. Coarse Screen is equally effective om groundwood and chemical pulp. 
With the fine perforations used more impurities are removed at the beginning of the cycle, 
therefore relieving the fine screens and saving screen plates. 

With its gravity feed the screenings are gently rolled, showered and rejected, no break 
ing up action takes place and the result is clean stock. 

y baffle arrangement inside the screen the rejects are retained under a concentrated 
shower during six revolutions, therefore, rejects are free from good fibres. 

The 5’ Dia. x 12’ Long screen has a capacity on groundwood of 100 tons per 
24 hours with 3/16” perf. and 65 tons chemical pulp with 4” perf. For 
this great capacity only 1.16 H.P. is used. 

The screen is supplied with direct connected motor, and enclosed self- 
lubricating speed reducer, therefore, countershaft, belt, etc., are eliminated. 
This screen is manufactured in Canada by the Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, Ontario, and on the U. S. Pacific Coast by the 
Willamette Iron & Seel Works, Portland, Oregon. 


Morterud System of Indirect Cooking 

The Morterud System of indirect cooking with positive circulation 

increases the quantity of the pulp and reduces waste. Steam heats the 

liquor in a heater instead of being allowed to enter the digester. A high 

grade of pulp is produced, as the liquor is forced through the heater 

and spread evenly through the digester. Cooking time is reduced, as the 

pressure and temperature are brought up quickly. The 

liquor is not diluted and less steam and equipment © 

F. M. P. Rebarker, the recovery room is possible. The steam condensate may 
Fielin Beater Filling and be pumped back into the boilers. 

oe F. M. P. Chemical ati Sulphate pulp tests show 200% breaking strength 

eeder. = . in 120 minutes beating time. 


ye aise manufacture the 


FIBRE MAKING PROCESSES, INC. 


Willoughby Tower, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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THE SMITH GATE VALVE. 


(PATENTS PENDING) 











A PRACTICAL 
SELF-CLEANING 
VALVE 
Built to Control 
the Flow of 


Heavily Laden and 
Dense Liquids 





Complete Reliability in PULP 
AND PAPER MILL STOCK 
LINE SERVICE Has Been Fully 
Demonstrated. 


SOME OF THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES RESPONSIBLE FOR 
THE VALVE’S UNPARALLELED SUCCESS:— 





1—No stock can be trapped in guides. 


2—Plowing action of bevel-edged gate forcing stock out through 
relieved area at bottom of guides. 


3—The seat is the V shaped shoulder of the discharge end of the 
body. Guillotine action of gate automatically cleans stock from 
the face of seat and forces it toward intake. There is no groove. 





4—DMiddle section of valve body rectangular on top side, V shaped 
Valve partially closed. at bottom. Greater area than intake or discharge openings. No 


Note how shoulders sup- restriction of opening. 
port the gate when pres- 


sure is greatest a pre- 5—Bottom of V in middle section on level with intake and discharge 
ae ae Se ee. openings. Offers no impediment to flow. 


6—Complete accessibility through access plate and plug. 
7—Tapped openirgs—two on each side of gate for water connections. 
&—Elimination of pockets where stock might lodge. 


9—Fricticnal areas reduced to the minimum. 
BUILT IN SIZES FROM 4 TO 16 INCHES 


Detailed information on request 


— Smith and Valley Iron Works Co. 


——_ 400 Front Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 















When writing to SmMitH & VALLEY IRON Works please mention Pactric PuLp & Paper INDUSTRY 
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U. S. Navy Alaskan Survey Aerial Photo 
A pulp timber scene in the Tongass National Forest, Alaska 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


The permanent reference value of the Annual REVIEW 
AND REFERENCE NUMBER has been enhanced greatly with 
the 1931 issue by substantially enlarging the international scope 
of the editorial content. Traffic in pulp and paper is by no 
means contained within the limits of national boundaries. Par- 
ticularly is this true of pulp. In conseauence, the statistical 
picture of the industry is incomplete without analysis of produc- 
tion and marketing trends in other nations. The 1931 issue 
has added to its regular features the fundamental statistics of 
other important producing nations with the purpose in mind 
of providing the industry with a single volume containing a 
wealth of vital and oft-referred-to data. 
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Woodpulp Agents 


We act as sales agents and 
distributors for the entire 
output of Sulphite and 
Kraft Producing Mills. 





Paper Distributors 


Mill agents and dealers for 
the distribution of ll 
classes of paper in the 
Eastern markets. 








BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


73-77 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORK 
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A deep sea freighter loading pulp at a Pacific Coast mill 


The Coast in Review 


A quick survey of significant 
developments in the year 


= STIMATES of progress made 
by the developing pulp and 
paper industry of the Pacific 
Coast during 1930 are largely 
to be computed by the initia- 
tive, resourcefulness and dili- 
gence employed to adjust 
production to drastic declines 
in consumption and prices. 
Altho the year was one full 
of problems its contribution 
to the progress of the indus- 
try as a whole are definite. It 
is reasonable to predict that following the sail-trimming 
enforced by the business upheaval of 1930 the Pacific 
Coast industry will find itself more firmly entrenched 

an ever as an important factor in the paper industry 
of the world as a whole. 


There are a number of events which must be set down 
in Chapter 1930 of the History of the Pulp and Paper 


Industry of the Pacific Coast as bearing upon present 
and future welfare. 





_ New tonnage is, of course, always a factor of first 
importance. The uncertainties of 1930 served effect- 
ively to checkmate all new mill projects with the excep- 
tion of one. The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
long-established as one of the most important factors 


(Contents copyrighted, 1930, by Consolidated Publishing Co.) 


1930 


in the forest industries, made their first entry into the 
field of pulp during the year by beginning construction 
of a new 150-ton bleached sulphite pulp mill at Long- 
view, Washington, on the Columbia River, at which 
point they previously had initiated extensive lumber 
operations. The entry of this company, which is so 
strongly fortified in the matter of finances and timber 
resources into the field of pulp, is in itself one of the 
most significant developments ever to transpire in the 
pulp and paper industry on the Coast. 

The phenomenal era of expansion launched on the 
Coast about five years ago was in a sense wound up 
during 1930. Two fine new modern bleached sulphite 
pulp mills were completed and added to the list of 
Pacific Coast producers. Two major programs of ex- 
pansion and improvement were completed at older 
mills. Several minor programs were carried out. In 
all, perhaps thirty millions of dollars were involved in 
new construction and improvement projects completed 
during the year. 

The Olympic Forest Products Company completed 
a modern 175-ton sulphite pulp mill at Port Angeles. 
The Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company completed 
a mill of similar capacity at Everett. Both are Washing- 
ton mills, drawing their wood supplies from the Puget 
Sound and Olympic Peninsula forests. 


At Camas, Washington, the Crown Willamette Paper 
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Company concluded one of the most extensive paper 


and to make the Coast industry more sufficient unto 
mill modernization programs ever attempted, the effect 


itself by greatly increasing the numbers of gtades 


of which was to elevate the class of mill product and manufactured. 

= to the number of specialty grades manu- In the pulp markets the Pacific Coast mills deca 
actured. strated themselves as a most important factor, both Mt 
point of tonnage volume offered and in the matter of 
steadily improved quality. The steady sales Pressure 
which Pacific Coast mills have exerted on the markets 


At Powell River, British Columbia, an expansion pro- 
gram embracing the addition of a new paper machine 
and the development of a 22,000 H.P. hydro-electric 
power project was completed. 


These new tonnage programs are discussed in greater 
detail in a separate article devoted exclusively to the 
subject in another part of this volume. 


The effect of these programs on the industry as a 
whole on the Coast was to add to the total tonnage pro- 
duced, to refine further the manufacturing efficiencies 


J. D. ZELLERBACH 
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TREND OF PULP WOOD CONSUMPTION 


In Pacific Coast States and British Columbia 
1921-1930 


Vice-President 


Crown Zellerbach 
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Corporation 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 i929 


particularly in the domestic market found among the 
paper mills of the Eastern states, has forced an in- 
creasing attention to be directed to the West. That 
this attention will one day bear tangible results in the 
way of further shifting of pulp tonnage from East to 
West is seen in the continued interest which was main- 
tained in Pacific Coast resources by important paper 
mill operators of the Middle West and Atlantic states. 


Adjustment of production to consumption caused 
much loss of operating time with a consequent reflec. 
tion on profits during the year. Short time operation 
was the curse of the industry as a whole, drastic cur- 
tailments, voluntary or involuntary, occurring prac- 
tically throughout the world. Apparently in this matter 
of reduced operating schedules the Pacific Coast mills 
fared considerably better on the average than mills 
elsewhere. 


Speaking of curtailed production brings up another 
point which directly and seriously affected the Coast 
mills. The lumber market, which has been sick fora 
number of years, fared very badly in 1930. Lumber 
production in the Pacific Northwest at the end of the 
year stood at about 40% of capacity, with the prospects 
of early revival being not too bright. As many of the 
Pacific Northwest pulp mills have in the past few years 
built up a large dependence upon the lumber industry 











PULP WOOD CONSUMPTION—1921-1930 


Pacific Coast States and British Columbia 





1921 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 

Cords Cords Cords Cords Cords Cords Cords Cords Cords 

Washington ares : 149,699 191,751 230,299 241,150 305,787 455,664 651,657 956,132 850,000 
Oregon and California 192,869 205,199 205,968 209,349 232,989 267,233 308,264 340,745 310,000 
British Columbia* 203,000 267,000 266,000 284,100 318,500 364,000 383,008 352,444 390,000 


Total Pacific Coast 545,568 663,950 702,267 734,599 857,276 1,076,899 1,342,929 














1,649,321 1,550,000 





Source—U. S. figures from U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Census; B. C. figures from Dept. of Lands, Forest Branch; and Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


*British Columbia figures prior to 1928 are not shown separately and are estimated on basis of 1.23 cords of wood consumed per ton of wood 
pulp produced. 


tEstimated. 
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for pulpwood salvaged from sawmill waste, and for 
hogged fuel for steam and power requirements, the 
forced shutdowns of the lumber mills brought new 
roblems for the pulp-paper plants and made necessary 
als new adjustments of supply and demand. 


Out of this there are signs of developing some new 
practices which may in time be of far-reaching nature. 
One salutary effect of decreased lumber production 
was to put pressure on the logging camps so that pulp- 
wood prices at the digester bin tended to be lower. There 
was a notable tendency during the year to use more 
cordwood as a pulpwood supply supplementary to logs. 


Prices suffered severely during the year under the 
pressure of excess production and declining consump- 
tion. Quotations on both sulphite and sulphate pulps 
were forced down severely to a point where there can 
be little question that much tonnage must be sold at a 
loss if it continues in the market. This, in itself, how- 
ever, may possibly augur well for the Coast pulp mills 
in the long run, serving to eliminate by distress some 
of the higher cost tonnage still clinging to the market. 


Paper prices cracked generally all along the line. The 
outstanding event in this category as far as the Pacific 
Coast was concerned was the drop in news print prices 
for Pacific Coast delivery, a decline which was probably 
precipitated by the heavy surplus of idle tonnage in 
Eastern mills hanging over the Coast territory with 
serious threat. 


One storm center of the year involving vast uncer- 
tainty and a serious potential threat was the importa- 
tion of pulpwood by East Coast mills from Soviet 
Russia. While the total of these imports was not large 
in relation to the total pulpwood consumption in the 
United States the effect assumed somewhat collossal 
proportions and aroused the nation from one end to 
another. The charge that such wood was the product 
of convict or some other form of forced labor pro- 
vided the core of the attack, but was never settled 
definitely one way or the other. 


Aside from the larger indictment that Russian wood 
imports forced the products of free American labor to 
compete with convict labor and thereby threatened in- 
dustry of the United States in general, there is some 
merit to the argument that had not supplies of Soviet 
wood became available it would have been necessary 
for some pulp tonnage to be transferred to the lower 
cost wood regions on the Pacific Coast to the benefit of 
American labor as a whole. 





(ilustration by courtesy Powell River Digester 


Stillwater power house of 22,000 H.P. hydro-electric project 
recently completed by Powell River Company. 
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The immediate effect of the Soviet wood imports was 
to throw a huge monkey wrench of uncertainty into the 
American paper industry. In the face of a declining 
consumption of wood due to general business depres- 
sion the domestic wood supplies were thrown seriously 
out of balance and hardship was worked upon hundreds 
of domestic wood cutters in the Eastern part of the 
continent. Wood prices were depressed and the back- 
wash of the Soviet imports reached far into the Mid- 


C. W. MORDEN 
Chairman 
PACIFIC SECTION 
of TAPPI 





west and into Canada to affect the Canadian pulpwood 
exports to the United States. The opposition aroused 
against Soviet wood imports by Pacific Coast pulp and 
paper mills was strenuous. 


In line with the direct importation of pulpwood is 
another threat which undoubtedly remains yet to be 
disposed of. It is the importation of pulp into the 
United States from European countries made from 
Soviet wood which has the stigma of convict labor at- 
tached to it. 


One thing indicative of the steady development of 
the Pacific Coast pulp and paper industry to significant 
proportions was the organization during the year of a 
Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
turers. Growing out of a spontaneous committee at 
the annual convention of the Pacific States Paper Trade 
Association at Del Monte last year the movement finally 
developed into a meeting at Portland late in the year 
to which invitations were extended to all pulp and paper 
mills in the states of Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. At this organization meeting George W. Houk, 
executive vice-president of the Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Company, Oregon City, Oregon, was elected president. 

The fundamental aims of the association were out- 
lined at the Portland meeting. These included a num- 
ber of topics considered for the welfare of the industry 
on the Coast as a whole, such as trade practices, traffic, 
safety, imports, standardization, etc. 

In the matter of safety the Coast made a big stride 
toward organized effort in calling a meeting of all Coast 
mills at Powell River, B. C., in February, 1930. Out of 
this meeting grew the seed for a Pacific Coast Safety 
conference, affiliated with the National Safety Council, 
the first real group extension of this international safety 
body to Pacific Coast industries of any kind. 

Indicating further concentration of effort on re- 
search and production problems the Pacific Coast in- 
dustry during the year perfected the organization of a 
Pacific Section of TAPPI and held two successful meet- 
ings. The first of these, held at Longview, Wash- 
ington, brought out a number of interesting papers and 
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Brubaker Aerial Photo, Portland 
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The new 175-ton bleached sulphite pulp mill of the Puget 


afforded the delegates an opportunity to visit the kraft 
pulp and paper mill of the Longview Fibre Company. 
built in 1927, and the adjoining huge lumber mill of 
the Long-Bell Company. The fall meeting, held at 
Portland, was attended by the national president of 
TAPPI, Mr. M. A. Krimmel, of the Hammermill 
Paper Company. Mr. Krimmel attended in official 
capacity and outlined in clear fashion the opportunities 
and responsibilities of the Pacific Section. From this 
meeting the actual official formation of a Pacific Section 
of TAPPI is to be dated. 

One problem that caused some concern in the Coast 
industry during the year was the recurring threat of 
pollution charges. One mill became the defendant in 
damage actions totaling well over one million dollars 
and, because of the seriousness of the situation, even 


Sound Pulp & Timber Company at Everett, Washington. 


«««)»» 





threatened to remove its mill to another region. An- 
other mill was temporarily delayed in launching con- 
struction by threats of pollution charges. Several other 
charges of pollution sprang up here and there all over 
the Coast. The outcome of all may lead to a coopera: 
tive study of pollution problems on the part of the 
Coast industry as a whole. 

In summary, the pulp and paper industry on the 
Pacific Coast accomplished the following: increased its 
total tonnage capacity; improved a number of its mills; 
added to the variety of grades made; effected further 
operating economies; more firmly established its pulps 
on the world market on the counts of both quality and 
quantity; made definite advances in several directions 
toward cooperative action as an integral regional in- 
dustry having its own problems and the means of 
meeting and solving them. 
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*PULP IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES—12 MONTHS 1930 
(Tons: 2,000 Ibs.) 





COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 


Totals by 
Canada Finland Germany Norway Sweden Others Grades 


Mechanical Wood Pulp 254,476 13,930 961 15,265 13,644 1,237 299,513 
Sulphite—Total 120,062 72,958 63,793 431,875 24,066 1,106,496 
Unbleached 111,847 21,332 22,630 382,160 15,848 744,653 
Bleached 8,215 51,626 41,163 49,715 8,218 361,843 
Sulphate—Total 39,672 346 15,332 277,607 4,182 422,619 
Unbleached 37,227 90 14,639 271,785 3,795 400,511 
Bleached aoe 2,445 256 387 22,108 
All Other Pulp a 29 233 0 284 4,804 
Total (By Countries) 173,693 74,498 94,390 723,126 29,769 1,833,432 








*Preliminary Report. Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 








The above chart is an extension of the data presented cross section. By classifying the imports according to 
P By fying po ding 
in the more formal table of statistics appearing below. country of origin and kind of pulp and presenting the 
It affords a quick grasp of the pulp import situation in totals in each direction a true picture of the pulp import 
is Mins Seates cod The black ; hed i situation is available in all fundamental details. Par- 
ates today. e black areas are scaled in 


ticular attention is called to the amount of the total 
xact proportions to indicate the relative tonnage in each imports of all grades. 
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New Tonnage 


Summarizing the major construction programs 
carried out in 1930 by Pacific Coast mills 


added to the pulp and paper 
industry on the Pacific Coast 
in 1930 is a much easier task 
than that of the several years 
immediately preceding. The 
phenomenal expansion of the 
West Coast industry initiated 
about five years ago in one 
sense simulated, in 1930, the 
windup of plans previously 
made. But, even so, one en- 
tirely new and important mill 
was launched during the year by interests which had 
not heretofore taken a part in the field. 


There is much to indicate that the business uncertainty 
of 1930 served merely as a brake on the ultimate devel- 
opment of pulp and paper manufacturing on the Pacific 
Coast. In no sense is this temporary reduction of pace 
to be interpreted as indicating the final stage in exploit- 
ing the forests of the Far West. Investigation of tim- 
ber resources and other manufacturing advantages of 
the Pacific Northwest by interests strongly entrenched 
in the national industry continued thru 1930, lending 
excellent argument to the contention that the Far West 
is being more and more appreciated as a future source 
of supply for America’s huge domestic paper needs. 
In other words, the Westward march of the paper in- 
dustry made no halt in 1930 altho the outposts estab- 
lished were fewer in number than in the years im- 
mediately preceding. 


Regional Entity 


In several ways a further consolidation of the pulp 
and paper industry on the Pacific Coast was indicated. 
The mills in the Western country demonstrated their 
ability to serve more completely their own Western 
market by increasing the number and variety of finished 
manufactures. The pulp mills, which find their principal 
market with the paper mills of the Atlantic and Mid- 
west states, effected a further penetration of these out- 
lets. The sharpened competition between Coast mills 
and those of other regions, domestic and foreign, dur- 
ing the past year served largely further to establish 
Pacific Coast pulp in the consuming centers as a definite 
regional factor not to be too lightly regarded. Turn 
now to specific mention of new tonnage and mill im- 
Provements to be credited to the 1930 calendar. Two 
new mills, each representing an investment of several 
millions of dollars in new capital, and both essentially 
alike in point of capacity and type of product, were 
completed and put on the producing line within the 
year. 


At Port Angeles, Washington, a group headed by E. 


M. Mills, who has initiated the organization of other 
Pacific Coast pulp and paper mill enterprises, founded 
the Olympic Forest Products Company and built a mod- 
ern 175-ton high grade bleached sulphite pulp mill. 
Port Angeles lies on the Northern shore of the famed 
Olympic Peninsula facing the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 


E. M. MILLS 
President 
OLYMPIC FOREST 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


down which passes all shipping entering Puget Sound 
ports and the bustling British Columbia port of Van- 
couver. It commands to the south and west some of 
the finest remaining pulp timber stands on the contin- 
ent. Nor is pulp and paper manufacture a new enter- 
prise in Port Angeles. The 300-ton newsprint mill of 
the Washington Pulp & Paper Corporation and the 
60-ton board and converting plant of Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts Company were established here some years ago. 


The new mill of the Olympic Forest Products Com- 
pany marked the initiation on the Pacific Coast of 
several departures in equipment and design. Combined 
under its same management is a Western Hemlock lum- 
ber mill. The combination of lumber and pulp is not 
new on the Pacific Coast, but at Port Angeles for the 
first time a new pulp mill was established which incor- 
porated lumber manufacture as a coincidental function. 

In cperation the sawmill breaks down the logs and 
cuts out all the first quality merchantable lumber, 
diverting all waste to a wood mill for the selection and 
cleaning of suitably sized pieces of pulpwood. The 
entire plant has been designed to operate with no waste 
of wood. Each log pays full toll in going thru the 
plant, either as lumber, pulpwood, or hogged fuel. The 
wood preparation department is built into one part of 
the sawmill and incorporates the usual complement of 
hand barkers, chippers, chip screens and conveying sys- 
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tems in common use on the Pacific Coast where chip- 
ping plants have been established in connection with 
existing sawmills. 


The power plant has been designed along modern 
lines to generate at 390 pounds. Wood refuse is the 
main fuel, but provision is made for burning oil also. 
Steam at the high initial pressure is bled for power 
thru two turbo-generators and the lower pressure steam 
extracted is then available for process work in the mill. 


A new departure in chip storage is seen at Port An- 
geles where a huge bin, constructed several stories high 
from ground level, is used to hold a several days’ 
supply of chips. This procedure is in contrast to the 
usual method of locating chip storage above the digest- 
ers. At Port Angeles a conveying system of ample 
capacity is used to fill the digesters directly from the 
ground storage chip bin. 


The Port Angeles mill is the first on the Coast to 
install the Chemipulp process for cooking pulp. An 
elaborate water filter plant is another feature. 


Flat screen and riffler capacity is greatly in excess 
of normal practice, and the system of flow thru the 
pulp refining department is also more elaborate than 
usual. 


One feature of the mill that has attracted unusual 
interest is the Minton vacuum dryer, the first of its type 
to be installed on the Coast. The machine was in line 


The bleached sulphite pulp mill of the Olympic Forest Products Company at Port Angeles, Washington 
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with the company’s desire to produce a bleached sul- 
phite pulp of highest quality by taking advantage of 
the lower drying temperatures possible in the vacuum. 

One interesting thing about the Port Angeles mill 
is the evidence of further shifting of the pulp industry 
to westward. The S. D. Warren Company, long known 
as a maker of fine papers and one of the best known 
companies operating on the Atlantic seaboard, took 
substantial interest in the organization of the Olympic 
Forest Products Company and entered into a long-time 
contract for chemical pulp. 


An experienced production man from the Warren 
company came West to take charge of pulp production 
at the new Western mill. In addition to the S. D. 
Warren interests, other Eastern paper mill people also 
assisted in the financing and organization of the Port 
Angeles company. Further, the Olympic Forest Prod- 
ucts Company ties in a number of influential Pacific 
Northwest business interests, included among whom are 
loggers, lumbermen, and timber owners controlling 
important pulptimber stands available to the Port 
Angeles area. 

A second substantial addition to the Coast’s growing 
pulp tonnage was the completion during the year of 
the 175-ton modern bleached sulphite pulp mill of the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company at Everett, 
Washington. This mill had its origin in the formation 
of a new company under the leadership of Ossian 














WOODPULP PRODUCTION—1921-1930 


Pacific Coast States and British Columbia 


(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 

















1921 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

Washington _ 95,161 136,943 159,539 161,858 199,164 268,349 349,107 523,948 475,000 
Oregon and California . 124,494 162,653 149,894 160,736 178,841 200,869 213,407 256,546 225,000 
British Columbia 164,746 217,076 216,243 230,733 259,504 296,253 310,961 304,619 316,000 
Total Pacific Coast . 384,401 516,672 525,676 553,327 637,509 775,471 873,475 1,085,113 1,016,000 


























Source—U. S. figures from U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Census; 
Bureau of Statistics. 


+Estimated on production of previous year, adjusted to include new tonnage beginning production in 


industry as a whole. 





B. C. figures from Dept. of Lands, Forest Branch; and Dominion 


1930 and general reduced operations in 
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A partial view of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company site at Longview, Washington, showing 
construction progress on the new pulp mill in March, 1931. 


Anderson, a pioneer in the establishment of a Coast 
pulp industry. Into this company went the two exist- 
ing mills operated under the presidency of Mr. Ander- 
son as the Fidalgo Pulp Manufacturing Company and 
the San Juan Pulp Manufacturing Company, at Ana- 
cortes and Bellingham, respectively. Incidentally, dur- 
ing the year these two mills became officially known as 
the Anacortes Division and the Bellingham Division of 
the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company. 


The Everett mill enjoys a waterfront location in one 
of the most important wood-using industrial centers on 
the Coast. On this site it has built its own docks which 
have since the mill began production accommodated 
some of the largest deep water freighters plying in and 
out of Puget Sound. The location enables the mill 
to draw upon an extensive log basin which, for prac- 
tical purposes, can be said to embrace all the ramifica- 
tions of the timbered Puget Sound country, the North- 
ern Olympic Peninsula, and parts of British Columbia. 
More peculiarly local to the Everett mill is an extensive 
untapped pulptimber country lying between Everett and 
the Cascade range, into which extend two railroads con- 
trolled by the pulp company. 


A fundamental purpose in building the new mill at 
Everett was to incorporate equipment and design that 
would permit production of the highest quality bleached 
sulphite pulp. Under the direction of Hardy S. Fer- 
guson, consulting engineer, the company erected a first 
class set of brick, steel and concrete buildings to house 
a modern layout of equipment. 


Considerable interest attaches to the breakdown saw- 
mill at the Everett plant. It is designed to open up 
large, clear Western Hemlock logs with a minimum of 
cutting and to divert to the chipping mill in so far as 
possible clean inside cants having approximately the 
dimension of railroad ties. Outside pieces in need of 
further cleaning are further conditioned on barkers. 


The chipping plant is housed in a building of its own. 
Some departures in design and method are seen in this 
department in the flat steel belt conveyors used to carry 
the cleaned pulpwood from sawmill to chippers. The 


chippers themselves are among the largest installed on 
the Coast, capable of handling squares up to 20 inches 
in diameter. Special design of spouts and bed plates 
have demonstrated their value in producing chips of 
uniform high quality. 


The digester building conforms to the usual practice 
of storing the chips above the digesters. There are a 
number of points of interest in this department, how- 
ever, in the digester piping which dispenses with the 
customary gooseneck and uses a straight pipe of extra 
large dimension and set with a slight downward pitch 
from digester to blowpit. The arrangement here is 
designed to facilitate dumping the digesters and to per- 


mit a variety in cooking and gentle handling of the 
stock. 


Another departure is seen in the 60-foot-long wooden 
blend tanks in which several batches of pulp can be 
held between digester and drying room. These tanks 
are a novelty in so far as Pacific Coast practice is con- 
cerned and their value is said to be in equalizing slight 
differences between batches of pulp. 


Chipoers for handling large pulp wood squares at Everett 
mill of Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company. 
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Two pulp drying machines in the new mill of the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company at Everett, Wash. 


The screening and washing capacity is particularly pulp mill of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, at 
outstanding. The flow of the stock thru this portion of | Longview, Washington, on the Columbia River where 
the mill has been designed to wash the pulp with excep- the company operates one of the largest lumber mills 
tional thoroness and at the same time handle the stock in the world. The mill will probably be completed in 
with care. The bleaching system is the two-stage type. late 1931. 


The Everett mill dries its pulp on two 154-inch four- Ever since the Weyerhaeuser interests, which are per- 
drinier machines of foreign make. This installation haps the biggest timber owners, loggers and lumber 
conforms to the most modern practice in present day operators on the Pacific Coast, completed their big 
Scandinavian mills and is unique in so far as the Pacific Longview sawmill there has been much speculation re- 
Coast industry is concerned. The pulp is dried in a garding the disposition of the company’s waste wood. 
comparatively thin sheet. Pulp manufacture of course entered heavily into these 

speculations, and it was therefore not so much a sur- 
prise as the realization of an expectancy when the 
Weyerhaeusers finally announced that they would go 
into the pulp business. Their entry at Longview marks 
their first adventure into the pulp field, and raises 
further speculation as to the probability of their going 
further into the field in connection with their other 

F. R. TITCOMB lumber operations in different parts of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Manager The site of the Longview mill is regarded as one of 


WEYERHAEUSER the most favorable. Longview, a young city of unique 

TIMBER origin, is situated some 60 miles downriver from Port- 

land and is passed by every deep water steamer navi- 

COMPANY gating the Columbia. The Weyerhaeuser properties 

include about a square mile of land fronting the river 

at Longview and naturally ample deepwater wharfage 
is provided as part of the mill property. 


In addition to their own extensive logging operations 
the Weyerhaeuser mills will have equal access to all 
logs put on the Columbia by independent loggers. They 
are therefore in an excellent position from the stand- 
point of raw material. Resulting from the huge lum- 
ber cutting operations there is of course a great quan- 


With the exception of the sawmill which is mill type 
wood construction all of the buildings of the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Company’s Everett mill are of tity of mill waste and wood refuse and this the company 
brick, steel and concrete construction. The several proposes to use in pulp manufacture and power genera 
building units include a chipping plant, digester build- tion. In all the Weyerhaeuser enterprise affords a 
ing, screen room and bleachery, machine room, boiler good illustration of the trend on the Pacific Coast to- 
house and chemical house. Incidentally, it is interest- ward affiliation of the wood-using industries. 
ing to mention here that the Everett mill generates 
only steam and relies upon the public utility company 
for its power requirements. This is a departure from 
the usual Coast practice of each mill generating its own 
electrical power needs. 


The Weyerhaeuser pulp mill will have one of the 
most extensive and complete filter plants on the Pacific 
Coast thru which it will obtain its mill water supplies 
from the Columbia. The mill will have six digesters, 
Wolf bleach system, and a Minton vacuum dryer. 
Construction was started on one other new plant C. Schoenwerk, a principal figure in the construction 
within the year. This was the 150-ton bleached sulphite of the Olympic Forest Products Company mill, is in 








A. H. B. Jordan 
Vice-President and Superintendent 


Everett Pulp & Paper Company 


Supplement to Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry 
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Powell River Company installed this new 226-inch news print machine in 1930 


charge of the design and construction of the Weyer- 
haeuser project. 

While not adding to the tonnage of the Pacific Coast 
the extensive modernizing program initiated by the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company in its mill at Camas, 
Washington, is one of the most interesting feats per- 
formed in the industry. The Camas mill dates back to 
1885 and was established to supply news print for Port- 
land papers. From this early beginning the mill has 
witnessed a steady growth and an amplification of its 
line of products until it is now considered to be one of 
the largest and most complete pulp, paper and con- 
verting plants in the world. It has a present maximum 
capacity of nearly 400 tons per day, most of which ton- 
nage is converted at the mill into paper bags, bathroom 
tissues, fruit wraps and other finished products ready 
to be marketed to the ultimate consumer. 


Specialty Mill 


In undertaking the 1930 program the underlying 
thought of the Crown Willamette Paper Company was 
to remodel the mill into a producer of specialties of 
generally higher quality. It might be added here by 
way of explanation that this move was facilitated when 
a merger of the Crown Willamette Paper Company and 
the Zellerbach Corporation permitted a greater latitude 
in the distribution of paper tonnage within the same 
organization. 

The Camas program, which was completed under the 
direction of V. D. Simons, consulting engineer, Chi- 
cago, was more difficult to carry out because new con- 
struction and rebuilding had to be accomplished with 
minimum interference to the normal production. 

_In brief, the Camas program included the reconstruc- 
tion of the wood mill and chipping plant, the addition 
of one new digester, the construction and equipment 
of a complete single stage, high consistence bleach 
plant, the installation of three new paper machines, the 
removal of one, rebuilding of four others, construction 
of a complete and modern converting plant for the 
production of paper towels and bathroom tissues, the 
modernization of the steam-electric plant and the build- 
_ ing of an extensive water filter system. 

The wood room was redesigned to conform with the 





practice quite common in Pacific Coast mills today of 
breaking down the logs into large-size cants. A new 
chipping plant was erected and equipped to meet in a 
single shift all the wood requirements for chemical 
pulp. By integrating the production of chips for both 
sulphite and kraft papers maximum utilization of pulp- 
wood is obtained. 


New Beach Plant 


All wood refuse is consumed in the plant boilers and 
ample facilities are afforded for utilizing outside sources 
of hogged fuel, with oil firing provided as a backstay. 
Steam is generated at 400 pounds and fed to two 3750 
K-W turbo-generators. 

The bleaching plant is housed in a new reinforced 
concrete building of its own, in which the riffling, 
screening, and washing operations are combined. Bleach- 
ing capacity has been raised to a maximum of 150 tons 
per day, in order to meet the present demands for 
bleached sulphite in the wide varieties and higher grades 
of paper now produced. 

The four paper machines which were rebuilt were 
modernized in many respects such as in improvement 
of fourdriniers, addition of drying cylinders, installa- 
tion cf anti-friction bearings and refitting of drives. 
The fundamental idea was, since it was necessary to 
make over the machines before putting them on higher 
grades, to incorporate as many of the modern refine- 
ments as possible. 


Three New Machines 


The three new machines are all Beloit. Two of them 
are the usual fourdrinier type, having wires 134 inches 
and 175 inches in width, respectively. They are now 
producing fruit wrap and 10-pound high grade bath- 
room tissue. The third new machine is a 132-inch 
Yankee type, installed to make machine glazed, felt 
striped, and plate marked papers of medium and light 
weights. With a present total of 11 paper machines 


the Camas mill is given a great measure of flexibility 
in making the hundreds of specialty paper items which 
now go to make up its normal production schedule. 
The ultimate conversion of this mill from its origin as 
a news print producer to a maker of specialties is an 
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interesting example of the changing trends in the paper 
industry and of the necessity for modernization in order 
best to serve present day markets. 


Addition of a new converting plant to the Camas 
mill was a most significant feature in the program as a 
whole. Aside from the interesting features in the design 
of this department there was in this move a consolida- 
tion of manufacturing efforts, a closer coupling between 
raw material and ultimate finished product, with every 
manufacturing process carried out under a single man- 
agement at one location. Construction of the Camas 
converting plant meant the partial transfer of con- 
verted products production from other communities, 
- but it also included a very definite expansion of facili- 
ties to meet a demand in a national market sold with 
the support of national advertising. Production of the 
two new bathroom tissues, “Zee” and “Zalo”, devel- 
oped by the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, is central- 
ized in the new Camas converting mill. 


On the Canadian side of the Pacific Coast the Powell 
River Company, Ltd., premier news print producer on 
the Western shore, virtually completed at the close of 
1930 an extensive improvement program involving an 
expenditure of upwards of $8,000,000. The history of 
the Powell River mill since its first inception in 1910 
has been one of steady expansion in a series of steps. 
It is today the Pacific Coast’s largest single mill in 
point of tonnage. Its present daily maximum capacity 
is about 650 tons. 


In its essentials the Powell River Company’s 1930 
program included the building of a new machine room 
and the installation of a new No. 7 paper machine, 
226 inches in width and designed to operate at a maxi- 
mum speed of 1500 feet per minute; the construction 
of a new electric groundwood mill; minor additions to 
sulphite mill and other departments; and the develop- 
ment of the 22,000 H.P. Lois River hydro - electric 
project. 





ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
The Proposed Alaska Projects 


The small scale inset map shows the Southeast- 
ern end of the Alaska panhandle where are situ- 
ated the bulk of the potential pulpwood supplies 
in Uncle Sam’s northern territory. 


The two areas, A and B, centering around the 
Alaska cities of Juneau and Ketchikan respectively, 
indicated by dotted lines, are enlarged in two sep- 
arate maps at the top and bottom of the page. 


In order to obtain the proper perspective of 
the two projects one should note that the scale of 
miles is not the same on each map. 


The terrain in Southeastern Alaska is unusually 
rugged and thus a flat map fails adequately to de- 
pict the problems involved in actual construction. 


The Cameron project (A), in brief, will collect 
power from two sites and use it in a paper mill 
somewhere near Juneau. 


The Zellerbach project is considerably more 
complicated in that it ties together a number of 
smaller hydroelectric developments on all sides of 
the island, on which Ketchikan is situated. 


The sites shown for the paper mills are proposed 
sites only. In the plans submitted to the govern- 
ment in seeking the final development permits no 
final selection of sites was indicated. 
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The hydro-electric development involved a temporary 
crib dam—later to be supplemented by a permanent 
structure when a second generating unit is added. At 
present only one 18,000 KVA generating unit has been 
installed. When a second unit is later added as market 
demands justify the Lois River hydro-electric system 
will develop a total of 44,000 H.P. 

The power is transmitted to the main mills of Powell 
River, 16 miles distant. With this recounting is con- 
cluded the major expansion programs carried out by 
the Pacific Coast industry in 1930. There were of course 
lesser programs of improvement in a great many mills. 
The Everett Pulp & Paper Company, operating a 75-ton 
soda pulp and book paper mill at Everett, Washington. 


LOUIS BLOCH 
Chairman of the Board 
CROWN ZELLERBACH 

CORPORATION 


completed a number of refinements in its mill during 
the year, the effect of which was to improve efficiencies 
in chip preparation, pulp cooking, chemical recovery, 
and control of product. The program resulted in the 
desired end of further improving the quality of the 
Everett papers and giving them greater brightness and 
tone which found favorable reception in the trade. 

The Bellingham and Anacortes divisions of the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Company were shut down for 
brief periods for general repairs, reconstruction of wood 
rooms, and installation of additonal pulp refining 
equipment. 

The St. Helens Pulp & Paper Company at St. Helens, 
Oregon, at the close of the year was in the midst of 
an expansion program which included the addition of a 
new high speed specialty machine in excess of 200 
inches in width. The original machine room was ex- 
tended to accommodate the No. 2 unit. Other depart- 
ments of the mill previously had been improved and 
expanded, a notable extension being the enlargement 
of the beater room. 


Inland Empire 


The St. Helens mill began production at the close 
of 1926. It is a kraft pulp and paper mill with a daily 
capacity of about 70 tons and has, in its short life, 
established an enviable record for quality wrapping 
papers. More recently it has been branching into spe- 
cialty papers, including bleached kraft numbers. 

The original mill has shown a steady enlargement 
since completion of the first unit, having added two 
paper bag factories which absorb a substantial portion 
of the mill tonnage. 


The Inland Empire Paper Company at Millwood, 
Washington, began a number of improvements during 
the year. These were more in the nature of refine- 
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The combined lumber and sulphite mills of the 
Shaffer Box Company at Tacoma, Washington. 
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ments and did not materially add to the capacity of 
the mill. The program included the building of a 
new finishing room and the installation of equipment 
in some departments of the mill to take advantage of 
recent developments in technique and secure greater 
operating efficiency. 


Ultimate development of a pulp and paper industry 
in Alaska came a step nearer during 1930, although no 
actual construction was undertaken. The serious mal- 
adjustment of production and sales in the newsprint 
industry on the North American continent and the dis- 
turbed condition of business generally the world over 


served in a large degree to delay action on the new pulp 
and paper mill projects in Alaska which have been 
surveyed and projected during the past four years by 
the Zellerbach interests and by George T. Cameron. 
publisher of the San Francisco Chronicle. 


That these two principals have in no way abandoned 
their Alaska plans, however, is indicated by one defi- 
nite forward movement which occurred during the year, 
that is the application for and granting of final permits 
by the Federal Power Commission to these interests to 
develop two distinct hydro-electric projects in the 
Ketchikan and Juneau districts of southeastern Alaska 
as a forerunner for ultimate paper mill development. 
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Pulpwood Districts 


of the 


Y this time the Pacific Coast 
has definitely established it- 
self as an important factor, 
present and potential, in the 
world of pulp and paper man- 
ufacturing. There is a tenden- 
cy, however, to regard the en- 
tire Pacific Coast as one ho- 
mogeneous timbered area, a 
tendency which is much en- 
hanced by distance. It is fre- 
quently overlooked, particu- 
larly by those not closely fa- 

miliar with the Pacific Coast, that timbered regions in 

the western portion of the continent are quite strictly 
defined as to major areas by the topography of the 
country and to a lesser degree into minor regions within 
the major areas from the standpoint of exploitation 
feasibility. It is the purpose of this article to define these 
major regions and the minor areas within the Douglas 

Fir region. It is this Douglas Fir region which appar- 

ently has the best chance of first development. 

The phenomenal growth of pulp and paper manufac- 
ture on the West Coast within recent years has been 
confined entirely to the Douglas Fir region. Western 
Hemlock, which is found intermixed with the fir, has 
demonstrated an outstanding superiority as a pulp tim- 
ber and its growth characteristics are such that commer- 
cial exploitation offers the best chances for profit for 
some years to come, judging by present trends. It is 
therefore perhaps superfluous to discuss in detail any 
major region other than the Douglas Fir country. 


Douglas Fir Country 


Roughly, in the territory west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains extending northward approximately from the Cali- 
fornia-Oregon line into the panhandle of Southeastern 
Alaska is embraced the immediate potential pulp timber 
area of the Pacific Coast. Douglas Fir, Western Hem- 
lock, Sitka Spruce, and Western Cedar are found inter- 
mixed thruout this region, individual species predom- 
inating in certain localities. The fir pinches out in 
Northern British Columbia but the hemlock and spruce 
belt extends on up into the mountainous Alaskan coast. 

Within this vast forest domain smaller divisions can 
be defined more or less roughly according to natural 
log basins, mountains, harbors, power potentialities, ex- 
isting wood-using industries, population centers, and 
other factors. Of course, in most places, no sharp lines 
may be drawn between these subdivisions, for there is 
little except economic law to prevent free intercourse 

tween areas. 





Pacific Coast 


A discussion delineating some of economic regions 
which are marked out by such factors as timber 
accessibility, transportation, and population centers 


In Washington the pulp community boundaries can 
be drawn with fairly rigid lines. Mountains and water- 
ways are the chief determining factors. For all general 
purposes it can be said that the easy towing possibilities 
of Puget Sound—practically all of which is navigable 
deep water—makes logs tributary to any part of Puget 
Sound available to any mill on its shores. 

The Puget Sound area can be further subdivided 
according to the location of major streams and estab- 
lished lumber manufacturing centers. Bellingham, Ev- 
erett, Seattle, Tacoma, are all important sawmill cities 
and all except Seattle also have pulp and paper mills. 
All are important deep sea shipping points. All have 
transcontinental rail facilities. To a lesser degree Olym- 
pia and Shelton on the southern reaches of the Sound 
also can boast important wood-using industries. Deep 
water navigation extends as far south as Olympia. 

Each of these areas can rightfully consider the whole 
of Puget Sound as its logging territory but each has 
certain local advantages of its own thru short rail hauls 
and more or less considers its back country from salt 
water to mountain summit as its own logging territory. 


Puget Sound 


The log basins on the Pacific Coast are in nearly 
every instance sharply defined by the drainage areas 
of major streams. The major rivers of Western Wash- 
ington flowing from the Cascades into Puget Sound are, 
beginning at the north: the Nooksack, Skagit, Stilla- 
guamish, Snohomish, White, Puyallup, and Nisqually. 
These streams are not navigable, nor are they used to 
any extent for driving logs. To the west, Puget Sound 
is much more closely hemmed in by mountains—the 
Olympics—and the rivers tributary from this region 
are relatively short and precipitous. 

West of Puget Sound lies perhaps the greatest pulp 
timber empire to be found anywhere—the Olympic 
Peninsula. Nature, having set down the rugged Olympic 
Mountains in the very middle of the peninsula, has 
taken a strong hand here in the matter of boundaries. 
Man also has played an important part by reserving 
much of the peninsula timber within the Olympic Na- 
tional Forest. Further, in the northwestern portion of 
the peninsula the state of Washington owns a block of 
several hundred square miles of virgin forest which, 
by present indication, it intends to preserve intact and 
manage on a basis of perpetuity. 

On the northern strip of the peninsula there are al- 
ready two well-established pulp and paper communi- 
ties, Port Townsend on the extreme northeast and Port 
Angeles about midway along the northern shore, fac- 
ing the Juan de Fuca strait. The former commands 
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; 1 -" IT P 
) EQwitLapa UGET SOUND! = q ties. However, the names for the districts as 
ANE HARGOR| _ 8 AM 3% - ad y) shown, and the district boundaries, are rapidly 
DIST.: =e becoming fixtures thru accepted usage. The 
We COLUMBIA RIVER as : { district names are in each case quite fitting. 
‘ Longview 23 While the Puget Sound district is divided 
a 
aN here into northern, central and southern sub. 
WASHINGTON: districts, the area must be considered largely as 
4 a whole, due to easy towing possibilities and 
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deep sea shipping available practically to the 
entire district. 


Aberdeen and Raymond, shown in this map, 
are located on Grays Harbor and Willapa Har. 
bor respectively, both of which are bays with 
improved port facilities capable of accommo- 
dating all but the largest ocean vessels. 


The Columbia River is navigable by deep sea 



















a = Z shipping as far as Portland, which stands at the 
Z= . junction of the Columbia and the Willamette. 
1 SN N Wl @) The Columbia district is similar in many respects 
ot NG S o to the Puget Sound country, and mills located 
yx = 4 y) anywhere between Portland and the sea are 
ry = y about on a par for bidding for any logs put into 
>= fz this broad stream. 
ts é Su Ww The big interi 
= e big interior area south of Portland 
+ 4 drained by the Willamette River includes a vast 
U iv timber country but is handicapped on the score 
of direct deep sea outlet except thru Portland 
or the Oregon Coast. It is sometimes called the 
0 small sawmill country. 
The Oregon Coast is quite rugged. Its tribu- 
z 4.2 RIVER DIST. & . tary rivers are short. It is lacking in harbors. 
0. 48 . = NS The greatest port development at the present 
Wi, = . ize sR time is at Coos Bay, on which Marshfield is 
“iho wh ii =is wage ape = a of all = re 
ro ibs oat size finds a safe harbor here. Coos Bay is 
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A view of the Seattle waterfront, largest of the Puget Sound ports. 


Hoods Canal and the eastern slope of the Olympics, 
while Port Angeles has no contender between it and 
the virgin country westward along the straits and: down 
the Pacific shore to the Hoh River. 

Between Port Angeles and Grays Harbor there is no 
refuge whatever for shipping. Extending down the 
Olympics westward to the Pacific Ocean is one of 
America’s greatest remaining stands of virgin timber, 
admittedly containing a heavy percentage best suited 
for pulp. The Soleduck, Bogachiel, Clearwater, Queets, 
Quinalt, and the Humptulips rivers which drain this 
western Olympic slope define the naturally logging areas 
here. The lack of harbors, however, will make it nec- 
essary to bring the logs out by rail. As yet no railroad 
taps this virgin territory but the Union Pacific-Northern 
Pacific lines have permission to extend a joint road 
northward from Grays Harbor to the Hoh River and 
will doubtless build in the near future. 


On the north the Port Angeles Western already 
reaches within a dozen miles of the sea on the Soleduck 
and intends to continue its rails southward to meet the 
Union Pacific-Northern Pacific line at the Hoh, thus 
affording a complete rail belt in the western Olympic 
forest, giving outlet to the logs to either north or south. 


Grays Harbor 


Grays Harbor, which includes the cities of Aberdeen 
and Hoquiam and a number of lesser communities, has 
long been one of the most important wood-using indus- 
trial centers on the Pacific Coast. Its shipments of 
lumber have exceeded one billion feet annually in 
several years. It now has one pulp and paper mill and 
is generally admitted to be rich in natural advantages 
for further expansion in pulp manufacturing. It has 
a sheltered deep water harbor accessible to all but the 
very largest ocean vessels. It has good rail facilities and 
enjoys terminal rates on a par with Seattle and Portland. 
Its natural timber area embraces the western slope of 
the Olympics to about as far north as the Hoh and 
also includes the southern face of the Olympic range, 
a considerable area to the east and to the south prac- 
tically into the Willapa Harbor district. 

_ The Willapa Harbor region immediately to the south 
is fairly well defined but relatively small as compared 
with the Grays Harbor country. It is exceptionally rich 
in timber due to the density of the stand. Its industrial 
life centers at the twin communities of Raymond and 
South Bend where saw milling of some importance has 

n carried on for a number of years. The region has 
tail and shipping facilities somewhat comparable to 
Grays Harbor. 

The Columbia River, dividing the states of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, flows thru an immense pulp timber 
empire. The lower Columbia may be likened to the 


Puget Sound country since it is said that any log in 
its waters is tributary, due to easy towing, to any mill 
between Portland and the sea. For convenience the 
Columbia River district is divided into the north bank— 
or Washington district—and the south bank—or Ore- 
gon district. 

On the Washington side three large rivers rising on 
the slopes of Mt. Rainier, Mt. St. Helens, and Mt. 
Adams flow into the Columbia and define natural log 
basins. These are the Lewis, Cowlitz and Kalama rivers. 
They are not navigable and are used only to a small ex- 
tent for driving logs. Longview, at the confluence of the 
Cowlitz and the Columbia, already has two of the big- 
gest sawmills in the world and two pulp and paper 
mills. A third pulp mill is under construction. Another 
pulp mill has been proposed at Kalama, a few miles 
distant, for some time. Between Longview and the sea 
is still pretty much of a wilderness and its prospects are 
apparently just a continuance of logging operations to 
supply mills on the Columbia. 

South of the Columbia River Portland stands at the 
head of deep water navigation, roughly 100 miles from 
the sea, straddling the Willamette River a few miles 
above the point where it discharges into the Columbia. 
Portland’s position is strategic. It may draw its logs 
from a vast forest on both the north and south banks 
of the Columbia and from the extensive Willamette 
Valley basin to the south. The Portland district has 
capitalized upon these combined advantages of ship- 
ping facilities and raw material by building up within 
its regions a great number of sawmills and pulp and 
paper mills, many of the latter within recent years. 


Willamette River 


Between Portland and the sea on the Oregon side 
no streams of consequence enter the Columbia. Astoria, 
at the mouth of the river, occupies a position somewhat 
comparable to communities on Grays Harbor and Wil- 
lapa Harbor and has been considered a potential pulp 
and paper mill location. However, the greater concen- 
tration of industry and population in and near Port- 
land offers advantages not to be disregarded. 

The major development in pulp and paper on the 
Pacific Coast in recent years have centered about Puget 
Sound and the Columbia River. Possibly the explana- 
tion of this premier development is the fact that in 
each case a navigable body of deep water transverses 
a rich timber country for scores of miles. 

The Willamette River district, immediately to the 
south of Portland, embraces the drainage basin of the 
Willamette River lying west of the Cascade Mountains 
and east of the lower Coast range. The southern boun- 
dary of this district is found approximately in the 
height of land lying between the upper regions of the 
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Some exceptionally fine Sitka Spruce logs from the British Columbia Coast. 


Willamette and the Umpqua River which flows west- 
ward from the Cascades directly into the sea just north 
of Coos Bay. A large part of the Willamette River 
district is agricultural but in the more mountainous 
country on both the east and west sides, particularly 
in the foothills of the Cascades, are immense stands 
of pulp timber which as yet have not been exploited 
to any great extent. There are now three pulp and paper 
mills within the district. 

At present the Willamette River district marks the 
southern boundary of Pacific Coast pulp and paper 
development. Immediately to its south, embracing 
roughly the basin of the Umpqua River, is another tim- 
bered area which may some day see development but 
at present there is much less interest in it than along 
the Columbia River or on Puget Sound. 


The Rogue River flowing into the Pacific just north 
of the California-Oregon boundary marks approximately 
the southern limit of the Douglas Fir region. There re- 
mains to be accounted for only the narrow coastal strip 
lying between the Coast range and the Oregon shore 
of the Pacific. Here is a 300-mile belt of dense timber, 
much of which is best suited for pulp, in which there 
has been no real extensive development. The greatest 
handicap here is a lack of harbors. At the present 
writing Coos Bay, on which are situated the twin com- 
munities of Marshfield and North Bend, has the benefit 
of a fair amount of port development, but elsewhere 
along this coast the deep sea shipping facilities are still 
fairly primitive. There is now one pulp mill at Coos 
Bay, the first to tap this coastal timber for pulp. In 
North Bend and Marshfield are a number of sawmills 
and other wood-using industries. The railroad terminates 
at Coos Bay and there are many who believe this line 
will some day be extended beyond its present junction 
at Eugene, Oregon, straight eastward thru the Cascades 
and across the state. 


Oregon Coast 


What divisions can be made on the Oregon coast 
must naturally be drawn around existing or potential 
harbors, the latter being the mouths of the principal 
rivers. All of the coastal streams are for the most part 
inconsequential, due to the small territory for them to 
drain in between the coastal range and the sea. There 
are now some few sawmills situated at the mouths of 
these streams, but it is probable that extensive develop- 
ment in pulp and paper area will be governed largely 
by advantageous shipping facilities, both rail and water, 
which at the present writing are inadequate for the 
coast as a whole. 





It has been predicted therefore that development on 
the Oregon Coast will either be confined at one or two 
ports with logs being drawn from the entire coastal belt 
by rail shipment or deep sea rafts. Other handicaps 
of the Oregon Coast are the extreme ruggedness of 
the country and the logging difficulties to be encoun- 
tered. However, the stand as a whole over the entire 
district is heavy and regrowth conditions are very fav- 
orable, due to the moist and temperate climate which 
has its origin in the prevailing westerly winds from 


the broad Pacific Ocean. 


This concludes the bounding of minor areas within 
the Douglas Fir region in the states of Washington 
and Oregon. 


British Columbia 


British Columbia, a tremendous territory with small 
population, perhaps offers less opportunity for drawing 
of regional boundaries. Power sites, log-towing possi- 
bilities and existing population centers are determining 
factors. There are two important routes thru the 
mountains from the interior to the sea. Transcontinental 
railroads thread both of them, one following down 
the Skeena River to Prince Rupert, the other coasting 
down along the Fraser to terminate in the Vancouver- 
New Westminster district, the most important area in 
all Western Canada from the standpoint of population, 
timber industries and shipping. 


Lumber mills in the Vancouver area draw logs from 
all along the British Columbia Coast. Towing is prac- 
tically all thru sheltered inland waterways. 


Other centers which may be singled out as present 
or potential nuclei for pulp and paper manufacture 
largely follow power resources. Some of these areas are 
already highly developed, as for example, Powell River 
and Ocean Falls, while others have prospects more in 
the future. Of these latter are Beaver Cove and Camp- 
bell River, both on the East Coast of Vancouver Island, 
and both in the pulp and paper limelight in the past 


few years. 


On the British Columbia mainland the wood supply 
is mainly a problem of putting the logs into the water 
and towing them in sheltered lanes to the point of 
consumption. One serious towing problem is found in 
Queen Charlotte Sound, an expanse open to the full 
fury of the sea, but, even so, many longs have come 
down across here from the heavily timbered Queen 


Charlotte Islands. 


Vancouver Island is divided roughly into East Coast 
and West Coast by its mountainous backbone. The en- 
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PRIMARY SOURCE OF PAPER CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES 


This chart traces back to the stump paper of all grades 
consumed in the United States. Imports of finished paper, 
represented by the solid black areas, are first noticeable in 1914 
and grow steadily and rapidly thereafter. Total paper imports 
coincide very closely with imports of news print from Canada. 

imports in this chart are computed ton for ton with 
finished paper. It will be noticed that pulp imports have been 
increasing steadily in recent years. 

Pulpwood imports show comparatively little variation in the 
thirty years covered in this study, a fact largely accounted for 


by the bulk of the commodity, which limits economical trans- 
portation possibilities. The rule of thumb computation of two 
cords of wood per ton of paper is used here. 

The apparent manufactures of wholly domestic origin in- 
clude only that portion of the total paper tonnage which traces 
directly back to United States forests. In terms of actual new 
pulpwood requirements this figure must be sharply discounted 
to allow for the annual production of 4,400,000 tons of paper- 
board, the great bulk of which is manufactured from waste 
Papers and materials other than wood. 








tire island is heavily timbered. The West Coast is as 
yet largely a virgin country. Logs dumped into the 
water on the East Coast are available to Vancouver or 
anywhere on the Inside Passage. On the West Coast, 
however, logging must stick quite closely to the respec- 
tive inlets as the sweep of the open sea makes towing 
hazardous. 

Southeastern Alaska, comprising a long, narrow and 
exceptionally ragged coastal archipelago, abounding in 
pulp timber close to salt water, is to be considered as a 
unit. Within it, of course, are sub-units, and while there 
are prospects of early development of two mills within 

is area, it is probable that full development will follow 
rather than precede development of more favorable 
areas closer to the greater centers of population. 

In closing, a brief mention should be made of other 
Far West timber regions outside of the Douglas Fir 
country. 

Interior British Columbia has vast potential pulp- 
wood resources, but the area lies inland, between moun- 
tain ranges, handicapped by inadequate transportation, 


severe climate, slower growing conditions. It is probable 
that major developments within the interior belt will 
wait upon more complete development of the as yet 
scarcely touched and more favored timber areas on 
the British Columbia Coast. 

The Yellow Pine region of Idaho and Eastern Ore- 
gon and Washington has not as yet aroused a great 
interest in pulp. Yellow Pine is considered a sulphate 
species and it finds a serious competitor in the kraft 
mills of both the Southern states and of the Pacific 
Coast tidewater mills. While there is a considerable 
admixture of White Pine—a suitable sulphite wood— 
in this Inland Empire, and one existing paper mill, the 
immediate prospects for the area may be passed over 
for the present. 

A fourth major area is that of Northern California, 
the land of Sugar Pine and Redwood. Some pulp in- 
terest has been shown here in potential exploitation of 
the White Fir found mixed in the stands, but general 
chances of development are not believed to be as good 
as in the Douglas Fir region. 
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PACIFIC COAST SAFETY CONFERENCE 
A Development of 1930 


Coast of the sweeping move to reduce industrial 

accidents thru centralization of effort in that in- 
ternational, inter-industrial association, the National 
Safety Council, goes to the pulp and paper industry. 
Altho organized safety work has secured a strong foot- 
hold in the Eastern part of the continent it had failed, 
up to 1930, to get started on the Pacific Coast. Industry 
on the Coast was not of course entirely lacking in safety 
consciousness, but its efforts were confined either to in- 
dividual plants or to comparatively small localized 
groups of plants. 


In the fall of 1929 Robert H. Scanlon, assistant man- 
ager of the Powell River Company, Ltd., attended the 
annual meeting of the National Safety Council and was 
appointed a regional director of safety for the Pacific 
Coast, pulp and paper section. The appointment was 
followed up with an invitation from the new regional 
director to all Pacific Coast pulp and paper mills to at- 
tend a meeting at Powell River on February 12, 1930. 
About a dozen mills were represented at this first session 
and the skeleton organization was formed which had as 
its aim welding all the Coast mills into a co-operative 
group. 

Discussion at that first meeting was extended to other 
industries, notably the logging and sawmilling indus- 
tries, but for the time being it was deemed best to get 
the pulp and paper industry 100% into the safety pro- 
gram and, that accomplished, to extend the gospel of 
reducing accidents to other industries. A committee was 
appointed representative of the different states and the 
province of British Columbia. 


C cou for pioneering an extension to the Pacific 


Results during the first year were not all that could 
have been hoped for, but they were nevertheless en- 
couraging. Some new member mills joined the National 
Safety Council. In any event, the organization meeting 
at Powell River in 1930 served to emphasize the import- 
ance of safety work and to develop thought on ways and 
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means of best securing results. Localized safety councils 
have continued to function, and with increased effici- 
ency. 

The mills in the state of Washington carried out thru 
the year a safety contest which served to sharpen inter- 
est in the subject by injecting an inter-mill competition. 
As the year closed there was discussion on the possibil- 
ity of extending the Washington state contest to inctude 
all the Pacific Coast mills. 

That industrial safety is considered a matter of first 
import was revealed at Portland late in the year when a 
group of pulp and paper manufacturers got together to 
organize the Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper 








PAPER CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES 














1899 to 1930 
In Tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Total Domestic 

Year— Consumption Production Imports* Exportst 
I ests 2,158,000 

_.. ae 3,050,000 

pa 4,224,000 te” ene 36,093 
eS 5,496,000 5,270,047 343,306 65,850 
| 6,256,000 5,919,647 562,903 168,928 
ee 6,387,000 6,051,523 600,445 176,298 
ees 6,493,000 6,190,361 630,281 224,416 
Oo 7,861,000 7,334,614 734,967 124,079 
| ne 6,054,000 5,356,317 799,273 49,926 
he 8,003,000 7,017,800 1,068,835 99,487 
Le 9,387,000§ 8,100,000§ 1,376,847 88,997 
ee 9,521,000§ 8,200,000§ 1,414,969 93,825 
1925 . 10,571,000 9,182,204 1,486,338 96,964 
a 11,769,000 10,000,000 1,890,826 117,691 
ee 11,905,000 10,002,000 2,009,645 106,516 
a 12,329,000 10,403,000 2,189,882 122,591 
i 13,368,000 11,090,543 2,433,000 155,000 
a 12,160,000 9,962,500§ 2,328,000 130,000 


*Includes only printing paper, newsprint and wrapping paper to end 
of 1929. In 1930 all commodities are included except insulation board, 
wall board, and hanging paper in rolls. 

7Figures for 1909 to 1917 are by fiscal years ending June 30; by 
calendar years from 1917 to 1929. 

$Estimates by American Paper and Pulp Association. 

Source—Compiled by Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry from the fol- 
lowing: United States Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 1241; 
United States Department of Commerce, Foreign ce and Naviga- 
tion of the U. S., and Census of Manufactures for 1927; American Paper 
and Pulp Association Figures. 



















This graph shows the trend 
of the paper industry in the 
United States, a steadily 
rising consumption with a 
corresponding increase in 


imported papers. 
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Manufacturers. Included in the original statement of 
aims and objects of this group was the promotion of 
safety, and, as a means toward the end, the matter of a 
contest and interchange of statistics was suggested. 


Industrial accident legislation came up for considera- 
tion in state governments, all of which was indicative 
that accident prevention is steadily winning greater rec- 
ognition and that pressure to organize safety work tends 
to come both from within and from without. 


On February 27, 1931, a second annual safety confer- 
ence was held at Powell River, with the Powell River 
Company acting as host. The second meeting was a 
distinct success and was encouraging in that almost twice 
as many mill organizations were represented and the to- 
tal number of employes represented by the delegates 
present was far in excess of the previous year. This 
increased interest augured well for an extension of the 
safety idea toward the ultimate goal of a 100% unified 
safety organization in the pulp and paper industry of the 
Pacific Coast, an organization leading and not follow- 
ing similar efforts elsewhere on the continent. 
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UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF WOOD PULP 
According to Principal Grades 
1899-1930 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 











WOOD PULP IMPORTED BY THE UNITED STATES 
1899 to 1930 
(In Tons of 2,000 Lbs.) 





Total 
Year Total Groundw’d Total Sulphite Sulphate 





2956.............. acne £839,432 299,513 1,106,496  *422,619 
1929 , . 1,880,727 273,461 1,159,973 447,293 
1928 __ 1,754,790 249,199 1,062,243 443,348 
BO27 ... . 1,675,718 245,599 1,035,985 394,134 
1926 q . 1,731,413 303,759 1,034,590 393,064 
1925 _ : 1,483,614 331,092 790,211 362,311 
os . 1,522,715 245,920 934,403 342,392 
1923 _ 1,228,982 267,194 712,533 249,255 
1922 _. 11,258,961 215,811 712,088 330,337 
1921 . 697,100 190,744 328,270 178,086 
1920 __ 906,297 233,148 473,175 199,974 
1919 __ ; 636,016 202,253 282,707 151,056 
1918 578,209 185,478 270,211 122,520 
1917 677,841 279,073 289,210 109,558 
1916 683,765 262,517 aes ie 
1915 _. 568,379 174,056 

1914 675,564 217,256 

ee 541,455 167,889 

92 ... 539,790 185,443 

392i .... 562,424 262,681 

Pe se, _ 506,776 224,184 

1909 370,023 145,362 

1908 2250,485 *9¢287 

1907 - 296,778 

1906 . _ 199,702 

 , _— _ 170,867 

ee 179,324 

1899 __ 57,335 


1Includes 725 tons of soda September to December only. 
2Includes 100,535 tons of wood pulp, grade unclassified, imported 
Jan. 1 to June 30 

® July 1 to Dec. 31. 

*Includes 1,932 tons of soda pulp and 2,376 tons of “other pulp.” 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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We Paper Distributors 


profited by the trials of 1930 


when sales were harder to make 


The consumer is unknowingly being educated to demand higher quality 


By E. A. DORAN 


President, Pacific States Paper Trade Association 
Vice-President, Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


N biblical times the people took as a matter of course 
their seven years of lean with the seven years of fat. 
Today we are more impatient. Figuratively, we had 

—prior to the well known debacle of 1929—enjoyed our 
seven years of super nourishment. When the economic 
doctor sternly said it was time to diet we gave up our 
pastries most reluctantly. We began fretting because 
business didn’t zoom right up again after a few months 
of lull. Seven years of lean? Incomprehensible to 
anticipate! 

Nor is it likely that we are chained to any seven years 
of slack activity. Here we are at the end of some 
eighteen months of holding long faces and already we 
see the rosy dawn of better business definitely pinking 
up the horizon of profits. 


What have we learned in this period of so-called 
depression? Are there not some lessons to be clipped 
from it for the permanent file of experience? What, 
in particular, has the paper wholesaler on the Pacific 
Coast learned? Has anything happened more clearly 
to define the trends which paper distribution will follow 
in the Pacific Coast territory in the immediate years 
to come? 


Buyer’s Market 


It has been good for us, no doubt, to cross the divide 
into a buyer’s market. There is the humbling benefit 
of the other point of view. The well known stock mar- 
ket crash of 1929 did not mark exactly the change in 
the business structure. As far as the paper distributor 
on the Coast was concerned, he did not really get out 
of the seller’s market and into the buyer’s market until 
well into 1930, but now he is in it and finds he must 
trim his windows in different fashion if he would attract 


the trade. 


For instance, there is less arrogance on the part of 
the distributor right now. There is more disposition 
to listen to the customer and give him what he wants. 
This has been good for our collective souls. It is a 
spur to initiative and a sharpener of sales wits. From 
the stand of unconsciously forcing upon the purchaser 
what we wanted to sell him we emerge into the era of 
trying to give him actually what he wants. Perhaps we 
have suffered too much from standardization with the 
result that our stocks have been whittled off on the 
edges and, thru such process, a lot of customers have 

come disgruntled. They had- money to spend, but 
not for what fare we tried to offer. In too many cases 
we paper distributors have cut our inventories too dras- 


tically. We are here to supply service, a distributing 
function, but our stocks have too often been kept in the 
mills instead of on our shelves. 

Perhaps we discovered in the period when orders 
were not so plentiful that there was good money and 
desirable to be exchanged for our products if we would 
but deflate our arrogance with our advent into a buyer’s 
market. Maybe it has been good for us to be reminded 
that any seat on top of the world can only be temporary. 
Having to hunt for orders with service and a desire to 
please the customer has done us good, has made us 
better merchandisers. It has caused us to take a stock 
of ourselves that we were too busy to do during the 
seven years of fat. 


Meanwhile, what has the paper industry been doing 
for the customer, of which the latter has not been fully 
aware, nor entirely appreciative? We, speaking collect- 
ively of the manufacturer and distributor of paper, have 
really been doing a clever piece of selling during the 
period of declining commodity prices. We have been 
giving the customer a better piece of paper without 
telling him about it, elevating him to higher standards 
without his knowledge. As costs have gone down we 
have taken the more desirable alternative of improving 
the quality of the goods and sustaining the prices rather 
than lowering the price piecemeal and vulgarly calling 
the attention of the customer every time we clipped a 
nickel off a ton. 


Improved Quality 


We have to a large extent buried price and resurrected 
merit, building a chocolate eclair appetite in our cus- 
tomer who formerly was content to subsist on bread 
pudding. Go to your files and pick out—I am at the 
moment referring specifically to printing and writing 
papers—a few samples of well known papers manufac- 
tured, say, five years ago. Compare these sheets with 
samples of the same brands and price grades in your 
current folios. The improvement in quality is most 
noticeable. And yet this improvement has gradually 
been handed on to the customer without his conscious 
knowledge of it. The result is that we have ingrained 
in him the desire for better goods, a desire that will 
stand us in good stead when and if we once again get 
into the seller’s market. 


While the case is made out specifically for the fine 
papers, a comparable situation exists in the case of 
wrapping and other grades in the commodity class. Is 
not the quality of our wrapping papers far above that 
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offered a few years ago? The same holds true for 
tissues, specialties, and practically every paper item. 

Here we have two fruits of “depression,” deflated 
arrogance and improved qualities at constant prices. 
These two hold well for the paper distributing fraternity 
as a whole this country over. A third point is more 
peculiarly applicable to the Pacific Coast territory. 

The Far West has always had some “class conscious- 
ness”, some intangible but unquestionably forceful spirit 
dominating a desire to develop the region. From ‘the 
very start it has been a battle of the little pioneer in- 
dustry against the big fellow. We have had ordinary 
sales argument, entreaty, pressure and coercion used 
in the attempt to get business institutions of all kinds, 
doing business on the Pacific Coast, be they local or 
national, to place their orders for supplies in Pacific 
Coast territory. Entirely too much of the business has 
gone East. The argument here by. no means refers to 
paper products alone. Poultry and pickles, cheese and 
cast iron, shoes and showcases, almost anything you 
can name has been purchased east of the Mississippi 
River when hundreds of pioneer western manufacturers 
and suppliers. have been gunning—and. take that gun- 
ning advisedly—for the orders so that they might listen 
to the money clink into a cash register firmly situated 
on some Pacific Coast counter. 


Western Merit 


It is justifiable to indict the Pacific Coast as a whole 
with over-emphasis on the patriotic “buy - at - home” 
appeal while trying to mulct the purchaser by offering 
Western-manufactured goods at Eastern prices, plus the 
freight, plus—too often a little too much—profit. Such 
methods smack of coercion and are not founded on 
long-run sound business. After all, the purchaser has 
a right to buy the goods he wants at the best price he 
can get. But, lest these statements seem too sympathetic 
for the purchaser, let me add here that some coercion 
has been necessary and justifiable in getting stubborn 
purchasing agents to weigh the merits of Western goods 
without preconceived prejudice. 

Now, however, the Pacific Coast is emerging to that 
point where it is no longer necessary to plead “buy-at- 
home” for patriotism alone. On many commodities the 
Pacific Coast has demonstrated that it can supply equal 
values at equal prices, or better, and in a rapidly in- 
c:easing number of cases the West is setting the pace, 
not trying to keep up to a stride set by some other 
fellow. 


A Better Merchandiser 


Paper products are most certainly included in this 
last named group. The advantages found in low cost 
raw materials, modern mills, and an increasing variety 
of grades, are steadily elevating the Pacific Coast paper 
industry to a position of dominance. In some grades 
the Pacific Coast mills are already in position to set 
the national price, not follow it. This is a tendency 
which can be expected to enlarge as the years roll on. 

Speaking of purchases of all commodities in general, 
the point by no means has as yet been put across that 
buying goods from organizations which have some 
stake in the industrial life of the Pacific Coast is just 
plain good business, where values are comparable. But, 
in retrospect, progress is definite and accelerating in 
pace. This progress must be credited to the merchan- 
dising fraternity as a whole on the Coast, in which the 
paper merchants have played a very definite part. 

It all boils down to a question of convincing the cus- 
tomer you have the goods he wants, not that you have 
the goods which you would like to sell to him. In this 
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the paper mills on the Coast are, in this season of lean 
cattle, working ever more closely with the paper dis. 
tributor by giving better quality, more variety, quicker 
service, greater value. Whatever temporary material 
losses the paper distributor has suffered in the past 
year and one-half have been compensated for in the 
experience he has acquired that will make him a better 
merchandiser tomorrow. 








EXPORTS OF PAPER FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By Principal Grades—1928-29-30* 
In Tons of 2,000 Lbs. 





1930 





Newsprint ; 

Book Paper, Uncoated 
Cover Paper : 
Wrapping Paper 

Tissue and Crepe 

Toilet Paper 

Paper Towels and Napkins 
Box-board 

Sheathing and Building 
Papeteries 

Other Writing Paper 
Boxes and Cartons 
Envelopes 

Cash Register and Adding Machine 


10,204 


2,209 2,754 





*Preliminary Report. Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 


Pacific Coast pulpwood enroute to the mill 








Boye Studios, San Francisco 


B. A. Doran 
Vice-President 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Supplement to Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry 
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THOUSAND 
Producti wouter hone bse. 
uction early increase 
YEAR TONS TONS % yi 4000 
1899 _ stecaidtctias | she 
1904 913,000 69,000 10 r 
1909 _ 1,326,000 80,000 8 
1913 _ 1,655,000 82,000 6 - 
1914 _ 1,728,000 73,000 4 
aaa 1,728,000 | 1_|_ | 39SGe 
1916 _ 1,923,000 195,000 11 | z 
1917 _____ 2,045,000 122,000 6 | | I 
1918 _____ 1,995,000 *50,000 *2 = an ioe 
1919 _____ 2,178,000 183,000 9 | / 7. 
1920 ___ 2,388,000 210,000 10 
1921 _____ 2,033,000 *355,000 *15 t 1 ~Y 
_ pam 2,530,000 497,000 24 | 3000 
1923 _____ 2,751,000 221,000 9 A, | . 
1924 ____ 2,835,000 84,000 3 sen wa a7 1 7 
1925 ______ 3,052,000 217,000 8 A Sie 
6 3,568,000 516,000 17 | y 
67 3,572,000 8,000 __ — 7 
1928 __.......3,799,000 227,000 6 el } eis 
eee 4,121,000 322,000 8 | 
1930 3,781,000 *340,000 *8 } 2500 
31 Year Average - 104,000 6.3 ] 
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*Decrease. 
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NEWS PRINT PRODUCTION IN NORTH AMERICA—1923-1930 
Source—News Print Service Bureau 





Per Day 
Rating Tons 


Per Month 
Actual Tons 


11,940 
11,676 
10,326 


184,755 
2,499,631 
2,728,827 
2,381,102 
2,086,949 
1,881,737 
1,522,217 
1,352,994 
1,266,232 


December 
enh tS Months 
1929—Twelve Months 
1928—Twelve Months -.................. 
1927—Twelve Months __-----..- 
1926—Twelve Months -................. 
1925—Twelve Months -.................... 
1924—Twelve Months - 
1923—Twelve Months 


0 enone 
Soe NN ee 
1929—Twelve Months - 
1928—Twelve —— 
1927—Twelve EES 
1926—Twelve “i 
1925—Twelve Months ____.. 
1924—Twelve Months -... 
1923—Twelve Months 


1,481,425 
1,485,000 


PRODUCTION 


Per 
Operat’g Day (Totals per Mo.) 
CANADIAN MILLS 


UNITED STATES MILLS 





— -——SHIPMENTS——,, 


Per Cent 
Rating 


Actual Tons 
Per Cent Rating MILL 


STOCKS 


Tons 
Per Month 


9,398 
9,902 


188,845 60.8 
2,490,163 
2,722,381 
2,399,030 
2,062,749 


36,777 
36,777 
24,946 
19,139 
38,117 
14,345 
18,414 
21,954 


1,257,521 15,123 


4,439 
4,498 


99,062 
1,267,195 
1,409,239 


32,061 
32,061 
19,023 
34,469 
20,877 
12,030 
16,238 
23,757 


sesh 1,477,332 23,669 


UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN MILLS 


284,031 
3,781,133 
4,121,103 
3,798,674 
3,572,444 
3,565,955 
3,052,535 
2,834,419 
2,751,232 


December 
wegh <<" Months -.. 
1929—Twelve Months 
1928—Twelve Months 
1927—Twelve Months --.................. 
1926—Twelve Months --........ 
1925—Twelve Months __-.... 
1924—Twelve Months .. 
1923—Twelve Months 


15,938 


Canada 

184,755 
2,499,631 
2,728,827 
2,381,102 
2,086,949 
1,881,737 
1,322,217 
1,352,994 
1,266,232 


1930—December 

welve Months 
1929—Twelve Months 
1928—Twelve Months 
1927—Twelve Months 
1926—Twelve Months 
1925—Twelve Months i 
1924—Twelve Months - 
1923—Twelve Months 


NORTH AMERICAN PRODUCTION _ 
United States 


1,485,000 


13,837 62.5 
14,400 


14,142 


287,907 
3,757,358 
4,131,620 
3,798,455 
3,537,270 
3,563,536 
3,059,495 
2,825,576 
2,734,853 


68,838 
68,838 
43,969 
53,608 
58,994 
26,375 
34,652 
45,711 
38,792 


Newfoundland 
23,648 
287,259 
255,500 
230,745 
202,852 
186,471 
96,588 
64,648 
63,906 


Total 

309,048 
4,082,678 
4,395,283 
4,046,400 
3,789,433 
3,765,838 
3,161,804 
2,910,567 
2,827,138 


Mexico 

1,369 
14,286 
18,680 








PULPWOOD CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND AVERAGE PRICE PER CORD—1899 to 1930 


(Quantities in Cords) 





Average 
Domestic Price 
Production Imported Per Cord 


Total 
Consumption 





7,000,000* 
7,645,011 
7,160,100 
6,750,935 

. 6,766,007 
- 6,093,821 
- 5,768,082 
5,872,870 

- 5,548,842 
4,557,179 
6,114,072 
5,477,832 
5,250,794 
5,480,075 

- 5,228,558 
- 4,470,763 
4,328,052 
4,094,306 
4,001,607 
3,346,953 
3,962,660 
3,661,176 
3,192,223 
---- 3,050,717 
- 1,986,310 


5.500,000* 
6,392,537 
5,617,100 
5,154,935 
5,382,388 
4,610,590 
4,488,107 
4,524,870 
4,498,808 
3,740,406 
5,014,513 
4,445,817 
4,506,276 
4,706,327 
4,444,565 
3,641,063 
3,390,382 
3,146,540 
3,207,653 
2,651,817 
3,037,287 
2,922,304 
2,546,795 
2,477,099 
1,617,093 


1,505,152 
1,252,474 
1,543,000 
1,596,000 
1,383,619* 
1,483,231* 
1,279,975* 
1,348,000 
1,050,034 
816,773 
1,099,559 
1,032,015 
744,518 
773,748 
783,993 
829,700 
937,670 
947,766 
793,954 
695,136 
925,373 
738,872 
645,428 
573,618 
369,217 


$13.09 
13.55 
14.14 
14.96 
15.48 
16.07 
16.23 
16.20 
16.20 
20.10 
19.03 
15.95 
13.93 
11.10 
8.76 
8.81 


8.62 


Source: Figures for years 1899 to 1922 from United States Department 
of Agriculture, Bulletin 1241. For years 1923 to 1928, compiled from 
Statistics of Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Forest 
Products, 1928, and Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States. Domestic production for the years 1923 to 1929 is computed by 
subtracting imports from consumption. 


News Print In Distress 

Decreased consumption of news print due to curtailed 
advertising expenditures in time of business stagnation, 
together with added tonnage capacity, served to put the 
news print industry in a critical condition in 1930. Pre- 
vailing price is ruinously low for many mills. 

Average operations for the year of 71.4% of capacity 
for United States and Canadian mills does not reflect 
true status of the industry since some mills have oper- 
ated practically at 100% capacity, while others have 
been on half time or less, or idle entirely. 

This maldistribution of tonnage put great pressure 
on sales. A significant event of the year was the sudden 
resignation of Col. Price as head of the Canadian News 
Print Institute. 








Declared Imports of Russian Softwood Lumber and 
Pulpwood 
(Preliminary figures for 1930, subject to correction) 
Source—Department of Commerce 





Lumber 
Value 
(at port 
of shipment) 


Pulpwood 
Value 
Quantity (at port 
Cords of shipment) 


Quantity 
M ft. 





1929 

1930— 
January __. 
February __. 
ee 
Agee. ....... 
May 
June ae 
ae 
August 
September __. 
October ____.. 
November 
December 


_......37,936 $ 768,465 6,481 $$ 101,213 


222,810 


10,662 


208,726 
339,398 
406,660 
327,822 
297,798 


262,576 
246,741 
~ 202,093 
122,740 
325,082 


35,327 








Total, 1930..70,767 $1,544,212 174,686 


$1,580,404 
Average value per cord of pulpwood, $9.04. 





U. S. PULPWOOD CONSUMPTION 


Total consumption of pulpwood in 1929 amounted 
to 7,645,011 cords, representing an increase of 6.8% 
as compared with 7,160,100 cords reported for 1928. 
Of the 1929 total, domestic spruce contributed 2,074,267 
cords; imported spruce, 1,029,913; domestic hemlock, 
1,309,170; and Southern yellow pine, 1,036,272. As 
compared with the consumption reported for 1928, 
three of these—domestic spruce, domestic hemlock, and 
Southern yellow pine—show increases and one—import- 
ed spruce—shows a small decrease. No other kind of 
wood contributed as much as 400,000 cords. The con- 
sumption of slabs and mill waste was reported as 561,285 
cords for 1929, as against 455,605 cords for 1928. 


Only two states showed a consumption of pulpwood 
greater than 1,000,000 cords—Maine, with 1,311,577 
cords, and Wisconsin, with 1,233,962 cords. Washing- 
ton, which was third in 1929, reported the consumption 
of 956,132 cords, having displaced New York, which 
ranked third for several years. 


The production of wood pulp was reported as 4,862,- 
885 tons (of 2,000 pounds) for 1929, as against 4,510,- 
800 tons for 1928. The leading three states in the pro- 
duction of pulp were Maine, Wisconsin, and New York. 

Statistics for 1929, with comparative figures for 1928, 
1927, and 1926, are given in the following tables: 
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Table 1.—Pulpwood Consumed, by Kind of Wood and by 
1929, 1928, 1927, and 1926 
(Revised) , 
Census of Manufactures—1929 


Quantity, 





Quantity (cords) 
1928 1 


1929 927 








6,750,935 _ 6,766,007 
—————SS== 
Spruce: oe 

Domestic 

Imported 
Hemlock: 

Domestic 

Imported 
Yellow pine, Southern 
Poplar: 

Domestic 

Imported 
Balsam Fir: 

Domestic 

Imported 
Jack Pine 
Yellow Poplar 
White Fir 
Beech, Birch and Maple: 

Domestic 

Imported 
Gum 
Tamarack (larch) 
Other woods 
Slabs and mill waste 


2,074,267 
1,029,913 


2,000,433 


2,077,893 
1,063,348 


2,4 
948°216 Tore 


1,013,155 
1,309,170 

15,379 
1,036,272 


1,158,958 
18,677 
925,698 


1,138,783 
5,048 
755,175 


1,064,66) 
10,702 
684,816 
329,466 
157,829 


225,194 


220,268 
199,871 


212, 
186,695 im 


210,133 
350,654 
45,412 
209,225 
129,697 
77,952 


257,379 
102,287 
175,957 
122,738 
105,161 


305,143 
84,087 
168,734 
131,168 
97,148 


254,614 
42,500 
137,494 
134,747 
76,421 


76,950 65,227 
17,100 
72,611 
67,394 

126,462 

*455,605 


78,311 
(4) 
64,314 
61,104 
142,764 
286,084 


39,685 
51,935 
$150,020 


183,55 
561,285 . 


180,667 


*Includes data for a small quantity of spent licorice root of no market 
value. 

tIncludes data for a small quantity of imported Jack pine. 

tNot reported separately. 

§Includes data for domestic basswood, cedar, chestnut, cottonwood, 
Douglas fir, white pine, and willow, and for imported basswood and Jack 
pine. 

fIncludes 8,128 cords of imported woods. 











INTERCOASTAL WATER BORNE SHIPMENTS OF PAPER* 


Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1930 
(In cargo tons of 2,240 pounds) 
WEST BOUND 

Los e 
Angeles 


5,234 
3,677 
13,025 
6,916 
Z 
2,728 
918 
314 
19 
424 
2,064 
29 








To— 
San Diego 


8 








San 
Francisco 


Shipments FROM: 


Portland, Maine 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilmington, Dela. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Savannah, Georgia 
Mobile, Alabama 
New Orleans, La. 


Houston, Texas 


Vancouver, 
C. 


Tacoma 


316 

75 
158 
141 


Seattle 


367 
284 
1,096 
5,606 
9 
179* 
181 
131 
23 
101 
527 
pe 


Portland 


66 
1,178 
930 
1,601 





4,108 
4,781 
21,807 
12,265 
10 
1,404 
856 
432 


320 


125 


147 
3,394 
55 








Total 35,350 49,259 


Grand Total _.... a eu 


*Includes 10 tons to Everett and 11 tons to Bellingham, Washington. 








EAST BOUND 








Los San 


Angeles Francisco Portland® 


Portland, Maine : 36 20 
Boston, Mass. ___.. 11,124 5,501 
Providence, R. I. _____. ap AS 1 
New York, N. Y._. 2,788 5,773 
Philadelphia, Penna. 219 1,368 
Baltimore, Md. 8 1,053 
Virginia Ports! 6 
Florida Ports? 24 
Mobile, Ala.* 54 
New Orleans, La. 


Texas Ports‘ 


From— Grays 


Harbor® 


1,002 
7,615 


Shipments TO: Seattle 


150 
2,234 


Tacoma? 


7,182 
23,344 


Longview Sound* 


1,489 
7,048 





4,176 11,926 
13,402 
3,517 
539 
532 
1,795 
143 
304 
661 


2,364 
2,929 

956 
1,443 


6,182 
9,654 


1,303 
584 
507 


27,024 
4,523 
2,419 


3,949 
2,170 
3,411 
78 
113 
98 
435 
647 


394 
117 810 
79 484 


11 


4,868 


497 








Total 14,259 15,014 25,069 16,426 65,786 28,156 18,642 


Grand Total 


1Combines shipments of 921 tons to Newport News and 1,128 tons to 
Norfolk, Va. 

"Includes 1,309 tons to Jacksonville and 1,022 to Tampa, Florida. 
®Includes 66 tons to Savannah, Georgia and 117 tons to Charleston, 
South Carolina. 


188,220 


5Includes 467 tons from Astoria, Ore., and 30 tons from Saint Helens, 
Oregon. 
®Includes 250 tons from Willapa Harbor, Wash. 
7Includes shipments from Olympia, Wash., amounting to 149 tons. 
8This total combines shipments of 2,380 tons from Everett, 1,388 tons 
‘Total Texas shipments include 66 tons to Corpus Christi, 1,122 tons to from Anacortes, 3,560 tons from Bellingham and 11,314 tons from 
Houston, 13 tons to Galveston and 118 tons to Beaumont, Texas. Port Townsend, Wash. 

Source: United States Shipping Board, Bureau of Research, Maritime Records Division. 


*General classification includes all pulp, paper, and paper products. 
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31, 1931 — Review AND REFERENCE NUMBER 
’ 


March 


U. §. PULPWOOD CONSUMPTION AND WOOD 


PULP PRODUCTION 


Quantity and Cost of Wood Consumed 


Quantity of Pulp Produced 


By States: 1929, 1928, 1927, and 1926 


(Revised ) 


Census of Manufactures—1929 


A sents statistics for each state for which separate figures can 
(Tals ole 1929 without disclosing data for individual establishments, 


and for the remaining states in groups.) 














= a 
———— Wood C d \ 
7—Cost (f.o.b. mill) Pulp 

verage produced 

Quantity per (tons of 

Year (cords) Total cord 2,000 lbs.) 

United States 1929 _ 7,645,011 $100,054,139 $13.09 4,862,885 

1928 *7,160,100 97,024,190 13.55 4,510,800 

1927 6.750,935 95,452,365 14.29 4,313,403 

1926 6,766,007 101,229,402 14.96 4,394,766 

Individual States: 

Maine .......---------- 1929 L3S3.. 377 22,281,806 16.99 981,433 

1928 1,309,988 22,602,624 17.25 970,690 

1927 1,273,268 21,850,760 17.16 942,162 

1926 1,298,357 22,619,373 17.42 945,790 

Wisconsin 1929 1,233,962 15,632,746 12.67 733,617 

1928 1,225,630 15,869,381 12.95 720,781 

1927 1,199,615 15,174,013 12.65 690,921 

1926 1,224,443 15,711,665 12.83 712,565 

Washington —. see 956,132 6,527,585 6.83 523,948 

1928 651,657 4,781,566 7.34 349,107 

1927 445,664 3,588,506 8.05 268,349 

1926 305,787 2,775,122 9.08 199,164 

New York 1929 826,312 15,987,105 19.35 662,988 

1928 802,115 14,962,631 18.65 633,182 

1927 872,780 16,882,733 19.34 710,227 

1926 990,701 19,350,874 19.53 822,131 

Louisiana 1929 459,553 2,671,881 5.81 246,590 

1928 413,602 2,429,247 5.87 226,708 

1927 349,272 2,056,671 5.89 179,878 

1926 258,439 1,674,651 6.48 137,571 

Pennsylvania 1929 397,680 6,930,456 17.43 213,083 

1928 405,276 7,016,656 17.31 218,598 

1927 398,021 7,171,606 18.02 216,587 

1926 425,684 7,171,764 16.85 233,258 

New Hampshire 1929 376,014 7,375,455 19.61 212,774 

1928 351,349 6,843,713 19.48 198,587 

1927 358,376 6,958,956 19.42 200,324 

1926 431,138 8,969,404 20.80 248,600 

Virginia 1929 375,179 4,143,285 11.04 206,050 

1928 342,813 3,942,477 11.50 189,925 

1927 316,032 3,775,393 11.95 170,630 

1926 317,058 4,032,829 12.72 163,506 

Michigan 1929 313,477 4,422,317 14.11 178,015 

1928 331,697 4,634,972 13.97 196,203 

1927 351,688 4,712,584 13.40 193,539 

1926 331,570 5,136,117 15.49 200,604 

Minnesota 1929 266,320 2,780,312 10.44 189,664 

1928 282,691 3,365,081 11.90 194,399 

1927 281,156 3,397,201 12.08 191,220 

1926 288,390 3,269,903 11.34 190,454 

Vermont 1929 25,486 447,168 17.55 26,307 

1928 20,081 330,702 16.47 19,831 

1927 31,795 349,741 17.29 32,562 

1926 48,554 937,464 19.31 46,376 

Groups of State: 

Ala., 1 establish- 
ment; Ark., 1; 
Miss., 1; Tex., 

ae R aan. £F2D 195,428 1,172,257 6.00 107,084 

Calif., 1; Ore., 8 1929 340,745 3,157,499 9.27 256,546 
Od...1; D..C., 1; 

Md., 2 1929 138.567 1,855,415 13.39 79,578 
Mass., 3; Ohio, 2; 

W. Va., 3 1929 135,080 1,634,102 12.10 75,965 
NS. 3: 8: C., 

1; Tenn., 5. 1929 293,499 3,034,750 10.34 169,243 
States not shown 

separately ~~. sean 1,023,201 10,245,140 10.01 592,789 

1927 873,268 9,334,201 10.68 517,004 

1926 845,886 9,580,236 11.20 494,747 





co! 


mills operated by a single establishment. 
janeludes data for a small quantity of spent licorice root with no market 


va 


The 198 establishments reporting for 1929 operated 208 individual mills, 
ed reports having been made in a number of cases for two or more 


The Pulp and Paper Industry in Japan—1930 


One of the most significant developments in Japan 
during 1930, insofar as trade with the Pacific Coast of 
North America is concerned, was the aggressive intro- 
duction of a new rayon grade of pulp by a comparatively 
young Pacific Coast pulp mill organization. The primary 
obstacle of getting the pulp past the. Japanese purchas- 
ing agents was surmounted and it is reported that several 
thousand tons of rayon grade pulp from the Pacific 
Coast may find its way into Japan in 1931. During 1930 
about 18,000 tons of rayon grade pulp came in from 
Scandinavia, about 14,000 tons of which was from the 
Borregard mill. 


Returns of the Japan Paper Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion show that for 1930 the total imports of paper 
amounted to 89,626,629 lbs., valued at 9,909,214 yen*. 
As compared with 1929 the quantity increased 10,421,344 
Ibs., but the value decreased 2,609,793 yen. The im- 
ports of pulp during 1930 reached 78,863 long tons, 
valued at 12,084,388 yen. As compared with 1929, the 
quantity decreased 1,547 tons and the value 1,400,947 


yen. 


The output and sales figures relative to the manu- 
facture of paper by the Associated Mills in 1930 are as 
follows: 


Output Sales Proportion of 

Mill— Ibs. Ibs. Sales to Output 
| aaa ade 493,467,570 499,020,304 101.1% 
. a Saeaeees . 400,551,940 393,333,598 98.1% 
Karafuto Kogyo ___. : 289,491,965 271,290,400 93.7% 
Mitsubishi ag ee 74,960,364 74,435,642 99.3% 
Hokuyetsu siatcmemtecibeas 50,440,025 52,801,315 104.6% 
Nippon Shigyo _ 21,152,641 18,389,636 86.9% 
|S tee sessment 16,177,843 15,550,355 96.1% 
Nippon Seishi a) 15,101,154 15,893,020 105.2% 
Nishino ______. see : 6 ,190,788 6,474,029 104.3% 





1,367,534,290 1,347,188,299 98.5% 





*Yen—About $0.50. 


Since the curtailment program was effected last Octo- 
ber prices have become firmer and the Producers’ Asso- 
ciation has twice raised the prices of printing, imitation 


and writing papers by 5%. 


Pulp prices, however, became weaker at the close of 
1930 and the Japanese and Canadian manufacturers 
lowered their quotations by about 4%. In this respect 
an interesting situation is arising as attention is being 
drawn to the imports of United States pulps. Small ship- 
ments from a new mill have recently appeared on the 
Japanese market and competition may be started on a 
large scale. The situation may develop further in which 
case more pressure will be brought to bear on local 
prices and this may reflect on paper quotations. The 
fact remains that United States producers are going 
out for the market. 





Japanese Imports of Pulp—1930 


Chemical Pulp Mechanical Pulp 

(in Ibs.) (in Ibs.) 
RE ns Si 1,297,868 Sait 
<< % Sa eeee ar. ee: l ‘ 
Germany __________.......... 9 873,066 18,000 
Sucden ss Be 65,333 
Norway _. sheep tesla , SS . en : 
Canada - eincsegneoieleaee 98,584,799 A) ae 
Europe __. RRNA Te: 2,071,730 239,733 
ee RR OE ae 
Denmark - tee: tag ak es 566,002 ce 
ee eee 82,533 15,334 





178,230,266 338,400 
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PAPER EXPORTS—1930* 


From U. S. Pacific Coast Customs Districts : 
Read “thousand” (i.e., “000” after all figures donating pounds.) Subject to minor revision. 




























































EE 
Newsprint Printing Writing Greaseproof Wrapping 
Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars wag “Doljars 
From LOS ANGELES cetubaas 837 44,858 2,838 3,345 1,129 3,301 1,213 229,288 17,077 175,347 15,542 
OE Tissico 137 517 75 2,890 1,081 687 129 73, Poe 6,552 36,741 5,22 
To Canai wires 43,000 pao | a aes ee ae eee cssiodlods 95 464 
To Australia oe =. poem”) Setaeaen 87, 744 5,452 99,438 
To China Te 1,341 101 ee nes 394 34 6,992 
To Philipp’ ines eee Boceaias oe Setamiaae My! hy Wascate 382 24 1,527 1,486 106 2,908 
To ye) America Bee (ee Ras: yee ie ee 0 I a Oe ee 39,686 2,477 18,246 
TeAll Others —-........---- 73 24 1,087 25,683 2,361 10,558 
From SAN FRANCISCO .2,240,494 270,898 16,084 1,308,195 73,584 54,371 15,092 1,727,607 88,206 209,104 
To Cana = peas eet hoes 6,821 74 920 13 8,182 1,724 145,904 5,640 672 
To Central America steht 984, 017 251,436 14,094 1,125,148 58,947 5,347 1,053 621,210 33,952 17,933 
To Z. ee | Pe Seahastas ete 7,803 1,052 2,339 758 135,665 6,396 39,514 
To Philippines ba x 689,825 1,680 203 3,800 920 30,522 9,532 549,136 25,215 51,654 
To Japan -..... —_ 320 5,463 732 404 109 518 159 2,379 20 6,255 
ee nce STS 5,402 297 1,358 368 1,898 283 40,495 2,490 15,266 
To South America ....158,316 soe todees ues 160,583 9317 4,505 596 86,412 5,231 32,979 
To Australia -.................. 14,000 48 8 222 62 360 837 58,884 3,666 14,257 
Sear qeners -............. 65,991 48 6 7,957 2,473 700 150 87,522 5,314 10,574 
From OREGON ... 5,096,733 815,022 578,897 30,814 4,076,621 486,177 142,065 6,215 3,077,795 112,698 36,275 
To Philippines - i 407,188 154,361 1,841 21 2,261,492 380,950 138,824 5,856 2,428,715 86,378 36,275 
To Australia __. 5,374 19,433 244,619 13,150 300,742 14,821 setae”; “aces 1,821 104 
oe aa _ 264, 044 8,909 66,217 3,518 651,081 32,452 2,351 269 374,374 16,106 
a bata 8,160 668 92,731 4,727 890 90 75,431 3,775 
To Al ee 420,127 632,319 258,060 13,263 770,575 S2.4et wen | Ones 197,454 or r 
Bus WASHINGTON .... 586,083 29,183 6,130,472 810,703 346,024 28,895 51,598 10,149 973,362 45,749 741,456 44,99 
To Canada i oer »359 1,637 676,682 49,020 104,026 12,470 48,016 8,994 931,611 41,645 448,931 27,502 
To Philippines” ~~ Sees 8,677 940,294 140,143 167,699 9,414 500 725 23,644 _— 105,599 8,599 
To China ___... ...287,264 17,235 3,640,457 570,587 10,334 1,994 1,242 137 1,316 100,848 6,740 
as —s - : 10,849 2,262 40 P| 13,880 a 784 316 116 
To Australia _... -. 29,347 1,634 236,751 12,084 38,812 2,155 pk a 2,911 163 48,000 285 
To All Others ___.. ig eset ener 636,288 38,869 14,304 600 1,800 a oe ee ae 37,762 1,750 
Pacific Coast Total 7,932,899 944,122 7,025,125 860,439 5,734,185 589,785 251,335 32,669 6,008,025 263,730 1,162,182 85,024 
Converted Paper Miscellaneous 
ard Building Boxes & Cartons Paper Bags Products Paper & Prod. 
Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Dollars 
From LOS ANGELES 135,970 6,690 872,688 24,336 1,028 213 92,026 7,834 7,841 2,198 8,890 
To Mexico ________.. 1,090 68 154,823 5,002 12 1 1,738 197 2,385 787 4,437 
ToCanada __....___. 2,065 123 27,219 700 lle = 30,088 2,637 425 131 690 
To Australia _ 132,092 6,446 212,885 7,705 20  & | See a = a ee Se Bt 1,141 
ToChina - me 723 53 285,951 HK7i3 Sy — . oe a Soe OP 2,516 396 534 
To Philippines Z aa aa aleitot ins RL 996 201 60,200 5,000 290 186 486 
To Central America 2 AEE! A a si ehbniten,  sweaeesimee’ (raters 806 242 529 
To All Others ____. 191,870 ies ees, eee Pee 1,419 456 1,073 
From SAN FRANCISCO ....___ 11,309,352 343,164 3,652,104 273,391 847,337 28,234 1,085,292 87,698 59,638 18,386 156,437 
To Canada  SEaeS 30,722 8,45 1,575 168 49,964 2,330 15,736 1,997 1,69 969 5,92 
To Central America - 72,413 3,53 390 6 19,038 1,589 351,420 30,586 7,164 3,417 2,457 
__ See 6,041,263 132,533 799,503 167,850 23,888 2,662 R 953 3,110 1,141 7,829 
To Philippines _ ES 77,653 9,300 314,225 9,737 688,100 17,746 124,283 8,431 3,433 1,289 24,936 
— SRS 3,589,229 71,896 372,271 11,828 18,467 934 269 127 21,698 3,599 5,435 
nited Kingdom _ 5,873 1,842 25,577 1,044 26,800 1,090 aiiahe Las ane 550 102 10 
—_——- ts : 2,532 109 693 39 87 19 53 7 742 234 2,765 
To South America | 18,786 1,758 295,027 8,731 Sinica, econ . 472,121 34,452 6,009 4,457 2,614 
To Australia .. 2,637,067 82,473 833,744 29,391 10,178 1,405 31,181 3,651 11,270 1,348 96,819 
To All Others . 1,207,114 31,263 1,009,099 44,587 10,815 459 81,167 7,494 3,965 1,830 7,646 
From OREGON . fae .. 7,547,166 177,200 1,620 98 9,956 1,221 731,208 46,710 22,367 17,346 9,346 
To Philippines _.____ Sh, cata Recreate 284 18 sig waka 440,852 21,880 19,754 ,210 1,837 
ae 581,278 ok LS es ee — na 7,381 re ae 106 
“Sea . 5,322,898 105,324 a 9,353 898 642 37 250 98 3,335 
To Japan AES 51,230 1,191 284 18 zene: Seco: - teeiieseeee ead a6 187 : ee 
To All Others OR ai 418,063 11,749 1,052 62 603 323 282, 333 24,326 2,176 16,013 4,068 
From WASHINGTON . 1,173,697 41,436 379,227 16,331 52,429 4,490 240,569 16,903 121,978 18,011 72,387 
ToCanada 687,041 25,904 182,775 3,903 47,383 4,049 150,359 11,123 25.200 9,644 50,291 
= Philippines F piteambedenss”. ‘ic caces ees Bee ee 185 54 37,528 2,318 9,166 933 7.491 
ina __ 209, 1866 6,700 14,416 2,850 880 87 8 2 1,340 286 2.986 
To a 3 137 280,286 9,328 3,707 SOS | cee, eee - 86,260 7,146 3,367 
276, 830 8,695 Bear cogent ee) ieee } 52,674 See ~! een 3,985 
To All Others 2 ie Oe 1,750 250 274 OP ces il eas 12 2 4,267 
Pacific Coast Total _ ---20,166,185 568,490 4,905,639 314,156 910,750 34,158 2,149,095 159,145 211,824 55,941 247,060 




















Total Exports of Paper Products from Pacific Coast during 1930, $4,154,319.+ 


Total Exports of Paper and Paper Products from Los Angeles, $88,397; from San Francisco, $1,221,146; from Oregon, $1,705,547; from 
Washington, $1,139,229. ; 


*Figures for the first ten months of 1930, only. 
tDoes not include exports of Paper Base Stocks. 


CLASSIFICATIONS—For convenience of Presentation, some classifica- 
tions have been combined, as f. 


coated 


proof; ,, tissues” 


includes. boxboard, bristol, 


and strawboard; “building” 
building paper: “writing” 
‘convert Paper products” 





ollows: 


“printing,” 
), cover and surface coated paper; 


includes book (not 
“greaseproof” includes water- 
includes crepe, tissue, paper towels, napkins and toilet; 
bristolboard and other paper board 
includes sheathing, fibre insulating, and other 
includes fancy papeteries and other writing; 
includes envelopes, cash register rolls, 


ings, 


index 





classification ‘ 
countries and 


file and other office forms; 
vulcanized fibre sheets, 
vulcanized fibre and other Paper products. COUNTRIES—Under the 
are included all of the Central American 
includes South —* proper; 


‘Centr: 


uba. 


al America” 


“miscellaneous” 
strips, 


“South America” 
other South American countries are listed under “All 
includes all the Asiatic countries with the exception of China and Japan, 
which are separately classified. New Zealand is included under “Australia”. 


rods and 


tubes, 


includes blotters, paper hang- 
manufactures of 


rient”” 








Paciric PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY — March 31, 1931 












PAPER EXPORTS—1922-1930* 


From U. S. Pacific Coast Customs Districts 
















































































LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO OREGON WASHINGTON TOTAL 
Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
NEWSPRINT 
1922 1,245,000 64,000 5,282,000 243,000 579,000 29,000 7,106.0 
106,000 — 336.9 
1923 10,000 600 526,000 30,000 2,833,000 129,000 1,072,000 58,000 4,441,000 217 . 
1924 17,000 1,000 607,000 46,000 2,487,000 108,000 1,731,000 96,000 4,842,000 2 a 
1925 18,000 1,000 460,000 23,000 11,914,000 503,000 1,065,000 54,000 13,457°000 td 
1926 14,000 1,000 3,209,000 137,000 12,756,000 583,000 406,000 22,000 16,385,000 Jovan 
1927 26,000 1,000 614,000 33,000 6,962,000 286,000 604,000 35,000 8,106,000 Pina 
1928 2,000 790 2,344,000 88,000 7,547,000 301,000 426,000 18,000 10,319,000 40799 
1929 32,000 1,633 2,287,000 78,000 11,708,000 413,000 7,729,000 237,000 21,751,000 729409 
1930 9,589 837 2,240,000 99,000 5,097,000 815,000 586,000 29,000 7,933,000 o44ono 
PRINTING+ : 
1922 400 50 36,000 5,900 2,000 200 2,388,000 182,000 2,426,400 1884 
1923 800 130 156,000 16,000 3,000 400 1,519,000 126,000 —1,678.800 14243) 
1924 _ 1,600 150 553,000 47,000 600 100 555,000 48,000 1,110,200 oS ae 
1925 7,000 900 194,000 19,000 700 400 615,000 52,000 816,700 255°000 
1926 4,000 1,000 625,000 47,000 114,000 7,000 611,000 51,000 1,314,000 106°000 
1927 4,000 600 567,000 45,000 1,133,000 57,000 1,117,000 25,000 2,821,000 127'600 
1928 4,000 824 768,000 48,000 585,000 31,000 3,404,000 228,000 4,761,000 307.009 
1929 5,000 1,000 426,000 31,000 102,000 14,000 8,722,000 570,000 9,255,000 617.009 
1930 45,000 3,000 271,000 16,000 579,000 31,000 6,130,000 811,000 7,025,000 860.000 
WRITING+ 
1922 5,000 800 289,000 50,000 857,000 85,000 1,151,000 135.809 
1923 7,00 3,000 229,000 37.000 32,000 3,000 641,000 67,000 909,000 110/000 
1924 13,000 4,000 125,000 21,000 2,000 1,000 706,000 64,000 846,000 90,000 
1925 25,000 10,000 32,000 8,000 216,000 21,000 273,000 39,000 
5006... 13,000 5,000 33,000 12,000 108,000 6,000 353,000 49,000 507,000 72/000 
1927 12,000 3,000 112,000 20,000 13,000 1,000 116,000 18,000 253,000 42,000 
1928 5,000 2,000 1,311,000 76,000 2,803,000 135,000 272,000 23,000 4,391,000 236,000 
1929 12,000 4,000 1,515,000 85,153 5,275,000 273,000 209,000 23,000 7,011,000 384,699 
1930 3,000 1,000 1,308,000 74,000 4,077,000 486,000 346,000 29,000 5,734,000 590,000 
KRAFT WRAPPING] 
1922 17,000 2,000 42,000 3,000 59,000 5,000 
1923 8,000 800 34,000 4,000 42,000 4,800 
1924 2,000 200 15,000 1,000 : 500 60 17,500 1,260 
1925 7,000 500 10,000 1,000 125,000 8,000 6,000 2,000 148,000 11,500 
WRAPPING 
1922 12,000 2,000 877,000 66,000 139,000 8,000 372,000 20,000 1,400,000 96,000 
$923 47,000 5,000 560,000 41,000 275,000 15,000 557,000 27,000 1,439,000 88,000 
1924 __. 31,000 2,000 433,000 32,000 146,000 9,000 669,000 36,000 1,279,000 79,000 
Cl —— 49,000 4,000 627,000 41,000 1,085,000 58,000 355,000 26,000 2,116,000 129,000 
1926 82,000 5,000 1,387,000 78,000 1,986,000 109,000 106,000 7,000 3,561,000 199,000 
1927 280,000 21,000 1,157,000 65,000 1,659,000 83,000 122,000 11,000 3,218,000 180,000 
1928 366,000 27,000 1,585,000 96,000 3,883,000 171,000 861,000 50,000 6,695,000 344,000 
1929 _ _ 258,000 19,000 1,810,000 98,000 3,169,000 153,000 458,000 21,000 5,695,000 292,000 
1930 _. 229,000 17,000 1,728,000 88,000 3,780,000 113,000 973,000 46,000 6,008,000 264,000 
TISSUES§ 
1922 - , 6,000 900 201,000 30,000 196,000 30,000 403,000 60,900 
1923 _ "i 18,000 2,000 198,000 27,000 800 400 114,000 15,000 330,800 44,400 
1924 __ 29,000 4,000 327,000 37,000 34,000 4,000 248,000 32,000 638,000 77,000 
4929 ; 32,000 4,000 265,000 36,000 254,000 30,000 551,000 70,000 
1926 __ ; ; 27,000 3,000 309,000 44,000 157,000 27,000 493,000 74,000 
a... RN 38,000 4,000 340,000 58,000 5 10 147,000 22,000 525,050 84,010 
1928 ; oy 142,000 12,000 377,000 47,000 37,000 4,000 237,000 20,000 793,000 83,000 
1929 - 101,000 9,000 273,000 32,000 7,000 173 460,000 37,000 841,000 78,000 
1930 175,000 16,000 209,000 22,000 36,000 3,000 741,000 45,000 1,162,000 85,000 
BOXBOARD8§§ 
1922 eee ee 
ee ee Pe Be ME | ee Ree 
1924 ; Se, : . f es : Y ant 
1925 _ 1,328,000 35,000 4,454,000 206,000 1,129,000 43,000 6,911,000 284,000 
1926 __ 2,855,000 66,000 11,744,000 325,000 : 1,971,000 70,000 16,570,000 461,000 
1927 763,000 18,000 10,166,000 312.000 25,000 700 3,461,000 108,000 14,415,000 438,700 
1928 . 649,000 22,000 11,106,000 383,000 4,957,000 110,000 3,286,000 105,000 19,998,000 620,000 
1929 12,000 1,000 16,658,000 622,618 7,209,000 159,000 2,587,000 106,000 26,466,000 889,000 
1930 136,000 7,000 11,309,000 343,000 7,547,000 177,000 1,174,000 41,000 20,166,000 568,000 
OTHER PAPER BOARD AND STRAWBOARDS$§8§ 
1922 99,000 5,000 11,891,000 524,000 _ 2,270,000 88,000 14,260,000 617,000 
1923 5,000 500 12,885,000 503,000 2,578,000 118,000 15,468,000 621,500 
1924 2,351,000 70,000 15,663,000 509,000 47,000 2,000 1,115,000 46,000 19,176,000 627,000 
1925 28,000 1,000 916,000 58,000 : 262,000 17,000 1,206,000 76,000 
1926 9,000 500 214,000 35,000 100 10 365,000 15,000 588,100 50,510 
1927 7,000 300 440,000 34,000 14,000 500 1,050,000 32,000 1,511,000 66,800 
1928 3,000 300 495,000 30,000 67,000 3,000 366,000 18,000 931,000 51,300 
1930 136,000 7,000 11,309,000 343,000 7,547,000 177,000 1,174,000 41,000 20,166,000 568,000 
PAPER BAGS 
a... y baa : 277,000 29,000 35,000 4,000 72,000 7,000 384,000 40,000 
OR Sct 12,000 2,000 222,000 27,000 300 50 133,000 12,000 367,300 41,050 
ee... 21,000 2,000 451,000 36,000 31,000 3,000 503,000 41,000 
19233 : ia 30,000 3,000 510,000 32,000 47,000 3,000 74,000 5,000 661,000 43,000 
1996 ..... : 32,000 3,000 755,000 55,000 10,000 800 51,000 4,000 848,000 62,800 
9067. .... 34,000 3,000 459,000 37,000 334,000 21,000 23,000 2,000 850,000 63,000 
1928 18,000 1,000 538,000 49,000 455,000 24,000 15,000 1,000 1,026,000 75,000 
1929 , 105,000 8,132 1,003,000 78,000 1,708,000 100,000 97,000 8,000 2,916,000 196,000 
1930 92,000 8,000 1,085,000 88,000 731,000 47,000 241,000 17,000 2,149,000 159,000 
BOXES AND CARTONS 
1922 2,000 200 150,000 18,000 69,000 8.000 221,000 26,200 
1923 1,000 300 89,000 14,000 500 300 12,000 11,000 102,500 25,600 
1924 2,000 500 286,000 77,000 96,000 13.000 384,000 80,500 
1925 2,000 300 197,000 21,000 48.000 7,000 247.000 28,300 
1926 8,000 1,000 275,000 32,000 1,000 100 269,000 21,000 553.000 54,100 
1927 8,000 1,000 186,000 20,000 5,000 1,000 77,000 8,000 276,000 30,000 
1928 12,000 1,000 490,000 45,000 8,000 1,000 125,000 7,000 635,000 54,000 
1929 hides: 11,000 786 508,000 39,000 1,443,000 265,000 128,000 10,000 2,141,000 315,000 
1930 a 1,000 213 847,000 28,000 10,000 1,000 52,000 4.000 911,000 34,000 











less than $1,000. 

















Figures in this table have been simplified by reduction to the nearest 
thousand, except in the case of small items of less than 1,000 pounds or 


*“Printing’”’ also includes book (coated and not coated) and cover paper. 
t“Writing” includes papeteries and other writing. 
*1930 figures are for first ten months only. 


§‘Tissues” include tissues, crepe, toilet, napkins, towels, etc. 


§$§“Boxboard” includes bristols, sheathing and building paper. 


and straw board are included in 1929 figures. 
{Kraft wrapping for 1926, 1927 and 1928 are included in 


All paper 


“wrapping”. 
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PULP AND PAPER EXPORTS—BRITISH COLUMBIA 
































Loaded at Ocean Falls, Powell River, Swanson Bay, Port Alice, Woodfibre and Vancouver 
(Compiled by Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange) 

ccsiantion— 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
ee pein 2,115 13,950 18,226 14,550 21,480 15,940 
Argentine nanan : elie a Ry a SRR ope 609 
Central and South IIR ee ce a ee 11,000 ee 1,667 14,677 16,503 
an pee) ee AE ERS. < . e ees 2,130 4,339 
i. Ri A yi encaiancepbastnctasae Coote ae Feel 80 35 1,870 2,620 
Jape nnn 25,884 EG 53,244 57,230 45,526 54,865 
fl Se ee 11,890 10,560 8,702 20,548 9,525 9,214 
United Kingdom nana wanna enennann nnn nnn nnn nnn enna nnn nn nee n en enn nen sen nee nen nen ees eee - wncwmneene = memenemews — aeennennne 1,728 621 
United States --.---------------------—--------------- 175,233 158,917 152,002 172,017 156,788 174,017 
aor Countries pede Reds 1,980 1,119 277 90 
chert rons ———______ 208,122 235,506 243,671 301,211 254,001 278,818 
WOOD PULP AND OTHER PAPER STOCK USED IN 








REVIEW OF THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
in British Columbia—1919-1930 











—PULP— —PAPER— 
Sulphite Sulphate Groundwd News Print Other 
1930* ae ee 16,000 176,370 187,528 25,000 
15,647 151,066 201,009 19,492 
15,050 170,005 225,477 15,960 
13,700 163,548 214,010 13,745 
15,000 136,123 176,924 10,389 
16,856 121,363 148,201 9,261 
14,403 112,001 136,281 9,653 
9,932 107,266 142,928 7,709 
9,674 100,759 124,639 7,945 
6,519 89,725 110,176 6,934 
16,380 108,655 136,832 9,792 
9,473 99,769 123,607 7,202 
Total Prod All Grad Tons Estimated value 
Pulp Paper of production: 

1930* ..... 319,678 224,000 = 

oowsien Se 220,501 $14,400,000 
-. 305,468 241,437 16,755,000 
296,253 227,755 18,505,000 
... 259,504 187,313 16,315,000 
.. 230,733 157,462 14,466,000 
.. 216,243 145,934 13,938,000 
... 217,076 150,637 15,018,000 
~= Sepa? 132,584 12,590,000 
.. 164,746 117,110 13,500,000 
217,334 146,624 ntocianidicnienlintinatin 
. 189,589 130,809 wiciebeticcancaml 





*Estimated. 








MANUFACTURE OF PAPER IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 














1929 
Tons of 
2,000 Ibs. Value 
Wood Pulp made in Own Establishment._.233,137 $4,191,165 
Wood Pulp Purchased _ 5,418 254,426 
Total Wood Pulp used... 238,555 4,445,591 
Other Fibre and Stock Purchased... 3,419 54,401 
Total Paper Stock used... 241,974 $4,499,992 
Source: Canadian Department of Trade and C ce, D 





Bureau of Statistics, Forest Products Branch. 








BRITISH COLUMBIA—1928-1929 


Principal Statistics of the Pulp and Paper Industry 














1928 1929 
cee SO = $ 47,331,108 47,590,726 
Total number of employes_._______. No. 2,855 3,077 
Salaries and wages____________....____... $ 4,432,572 5,068,733 
Fuel and electricity used... $ 1,125,444 995,686 
Power employed _.—-_.._._...___...... H.P. 98,095 99,880 
Pulp-making materials —.._______. $ 4,783,124 3,822,455 
Pulp manufactured —___....._...__.. $ 8,232,663 7,790,494 
Paper-making materials __._____________. $ 5,345,003 4,752,558 
Paper manufactured -_.................. $ 14,940,462 13,226,274 
Total Gross Production... $ 18,714,056 16,896,652 
Total Net Production... $ 13,357,054 12,512,804 
Source: Canadian Department of Trade and C ce, D 





Bureau of Statistics, Forest Products Branch. 















Sixty-foot long wooden 
Pulp blending tanks used 
in the new bleached suphite 
mill of the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Company at 
Everett, Washington. 
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In the new sawmill and cut-up 
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plant of the Camas, Washington, 
pulp and paper mill of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company 
the logs are opened up with 
a few cuts of the bandsaw. 


Here are shown typical slabs as 


they pass from saw to edger. 











CANADA—EXPORTS OF PULP AND PAPER 
Source—Canadian Pulp & Paper Association 























Value of Canadian Pulpwood Production 





















































1930 Year 1929 
oe a Pulpwood Pulpwood Total 
PULP: Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Year Used Exported Production 
echanical _........---- 208,759 5,967,172 209,331 5,906,638 
et leached Sa - 2491099 17,954,714 253,810 19,246,692 $ 38,283,262 $14,617,610 $ 52,900,872 
Sulphite Unbleached _...... 187,423 9,201,250 251,739 9,923,016 - 40,375,599 10,359,762 50,735,361 
cia 86,092 5,151,652 134,321 7,856,486 
a One ——_- 28,799 785,191 36,408 644,189 43,594,592 13,525,004 57,119,596 
760,172 39,059,979 885,609 43,577,021 44,241,582 = 13,536,058 = 57,777,640 
: 48,012,602 
PB ct Be) 2,331,011 133,280,932 2,510,633 148,656,611 pial; 14,168,935 62,181,537 
i 13,181 1,381,462 14,903 1 oomass 54,033,273 14,067,030 68,100,303 
: 65,801 32.6 
ge Be 54,582,190 15,702,705 70,284,895 
ee 3,391,900 ...-.___ 3,753,585 = 1928. 59,578,417 15,269,660 74,848,077 
138,440,243 154,710,085 1929. 63,101,138 13,314,738 76,415,876 
Pulpwood exports increased in 1930. The total for 
ij re : 
the twelve months was 1,330,466 cords, valued at $13,- ~— $445,801,655 $124,561,502 $570,364,107 
611,617 as compared with 1,294,995 cords valued at a oe ee os 
$13,314,738 exported in the year 1929 Bureau of Statistics, Forest Products Branch. 
REVIEW OF CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTATION, 
1922 TO 1929 
Production 
Quantities Total Values 
Year 
Pulpwood Pulp Paper Pulpwood Pulp Paper 
Produced Produced Produced Produced Produced Produced 
Cords Tons Tons Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1922 3,923,940 2,150,251 1,366,815 50,735,361 84,947,598 107,085,766 
1923... 4,654,663 2,475,904 1,589,303 57,119,596 99,073,203 128,089,609 
1924 4,647,201 2,465,011 1,718,741 57,777,640 90,323,972 133,395,673 
1925... 5,092,461 2,772,507 1,884,705 62,181,537 100,216,383 140,680,177 
1926 5,621,305 3,229,791 2,266,143 68,100,303 115,154,199 158,277,078 
27. 5,929,456 3,278,978 2,468,691 70,284,895 114,442,541 168,445,548 
1928 6,328,586 3,608,045 2,849,199 74,848,077 121,184,214 184,462,356 
1929 6,536,335 4,021,229 3,197,149 76,120,063 129,033,154 193,193,022 
Exportation 
Quantities Total Values 
Year 
Pulpwood Pulp Paper Pulpwood Pulp Paper 
Exported Exported Exported Exported Exported Exported 
Cords Tons Tons Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1,011,332 818,257 Total 10,359,762 41,037,849 74,825,893 
1,384,230 875,358 quantities 13,525,004 47,027,496 93,770,957 
1,330,250 781,983 not 13,536,058 40,242,972 99,248,497 
hee 1,423,502 961,367 available 14,168,935 47,931,905 106,624,046 
1,391,738 1,005,779 14,067,030 52,022,122 121,414,513 
ih Ree sae a) 1,541,769 76,904 Le 15,702,705 46,996,041 129,637,687 
1,532,266 eee oo. oer 15,269,660 45,614,823 147,156,792 
1,294,995 835,710 13,314,738 43,577,021 154,710,085 
1,330,466 760,172 13,611,617 39,059,979 138,440.243 





*Preliminary figures. 





Source—Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Forest Products Branch 
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PAPER PRODUCTION IN CANADA—1929 
By Grades—In Tons of 2,000 Lbs. 




















Grade— Tons Value 
7s 2,725,331 $150,800,157 

.——--— ? ? ’ ’ 
aad Writing .--.--------------------------- 73,502 13,636,562 
Wrapping Paper _ 91,374 9,725,876 
Paper Boards ——-.-------------------------------- 250,061 13,539,645 
Other Paper Products —...__.. 56,881 5,287,012 
Total Specified Paper_________. 3,197,149 $192,989,252 
Unspecified and other products... 203,770 
Grand Total, All Products... + « $193,193,022 
_ OS ees | 
CC EEE ee 
~<a 

Source: Canadian Department of Trade and C ce, D 








Bureau of Statistics, Forest Products Branch. 








WOOD USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PULP 
British Columbia—By Kinds and Processes—1929 


Quantity of Wood Used in 


ach Process 














Quantity Value 

Kind of Wood Cords Dollars Mechanical Sulphite Sulphate 
ords Cords or Kraft 

Cords 

| 352,444 3,033,673 128,791 198,597 25,056 

+ aad & Balsam 137,278 1,329,844 104,983 31,498 797 
lemlock -..........--.182,722 1,406,831 22,765 156,587 3,370 
atc 133 1,033 133 ee : : 
All Others* -...... 32,311 295,965 910 10,512 20,889 





*Includes Douglas fir, cedar, white pine, tamarack, culls and chips. r : 
**In addition, 23,886 cords of pulpwood, valued at $146,866, were Illustrations by courtesy of Powell River Digester. 
exported, making the apparent total peers production in British Colum- Two phases of news print production at Powell River, British 
bia equivalent to 376,110 cords, valued at $3,180,539. wee Ab hae 1 die thaad . Bel 
Source: Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, Dominion olumbDia. ove, Dreaking open a log on the Dand saw. ow, 


Bureau of Statistics, Forest Products Branch. the electric mule hauls out a few tons for loading aboard ship. 








WOOD PULP PRODUCTION IN CANADA—1929 
By Grades and Use—In Tons of 2,000 Lbs. 





r—— Sulphite ————, All Other 
Groundwood Bleached Unbleached Sulphate Screenings Wood Fibres 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 














Made for own use 2,179,035 45,662,246 22,953 1,594,513 662,541 26,833,383 80,705 3,720,054 47,034 445,219 

Made for sale in Canada 20,141 562,416 39,613 3,028,522 50,886 2,307,728 24,987 1,277,244 21,166 282,483 8,571 599,970 

Made for export 221,598 5,392,698 261,982 19,191,199 198,257 9,003,690 144,412 8,194,428 30,982 490,041 6,366 447,320 
Total _.... 2,420,774 51,617,360 324,548 23,614,234 911,684 38,144,801 250,104 13,191,726 99,182 1,217,743 14,937 1,047,290 





Total Production, All Grades—4,021,229 tons; $129,033,154. 
Source—Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Forest Products Branch. 








WHERE CANADA’S EXPORTS OF PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS WENT IN 1929 
By Grades—In Tons of 2,000 Lbs. 














Pulp and Fibre All Other 
Newsprint Wrapping Kraft Wallboards Paper Board n.o.p. Paper and Paper Goods 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Dollars Tons Dollars 
To United Kingdom 173,355 9,573,058 2,575 263,562 4,086 359,808 388,023 19,741 460,476 
To United States : 2,173,087 129,021,659 119 1,359 102,793 1,262,757 188 119,357 
To Other Countries 163,991 10,061,894 12,329 1,364,580 3,498 286,563 95,121 3,754 888,895 
a ; ee 149,661,611 14,904 1,628,261 8,943 749,164 1,745,901 23,683* 1,468,728* 





Total Paper Exports*, All Grades—$154,710,085. 
To compute net exports, deduct Total Imports of paper and paper products in 1929, amounting to $14,739,033, of which $11,595,392 were from 
the United States, $1,642,177 from the United Kingdom, and $1,501,464 from other countries. 
Source—Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Forest Products Branch. 
This figure does not include exports of Hangings and Wall Paper, amounting to 2,511,491 rolls, valued at $352,942. 














WHERE CANADA’S WOOD PULP EXPORTS WENT IN 1929 
By Grades—In Tons of 2,000 Lbs. 

















r Sulphit + 
Bleached Unbleached Sulphate or Kraft Mechanical Pulp Screenings 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
te Unieed States ecrresecsncarsessecccrcnccmnes SESS 84006,298 163,234 . $.293,1893 131,663 7,706,896 181,788 5,090,121 36,885 1,700,205 
© United Kingdom 8984 ASO? 6907 \200466 2 I ee 
© Other Countries _ a settee 48,402 3,871,132 29,878 1,389,567 2,678 149,590 6,301 177,878 136 4,053 
Eo eee 253,810 19,246,692 201,839 9,923,016 134,321 7,856,486 263,333 5,406,638 37,021 1,704,258 





Total Exports,* All Grades—835,710 tons, valued at $43,577,021. 
To compute exports, deduct total imports for 1929, amounting to 19,874 tons at $1,024,569. 
urce—Canadian Department of Trade and C ce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Forest Products Branch. 
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PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY — March 31 1931 


of the United States 


In the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Comparing the years 1929 and 1930 


By B. M. FROST 
Paper Division 


U. S. Department of Commerce 


XPORTS of paper and paper manufacture from 
EB the United States during 1930 failed to attain 

the level of the 1929 exports, but closely ap- 
proach in value the 1928 exports, and substantially 
exceed those of any other year since 1920. 

The downward trend in paper exports began in 
February and gained momentum with the advance of the 
year, the decline of 12% in the first quarter’s shipments, 
as compared with the corresponding quarter in 1929, 
having risen to 20% for the third quarter and to 30% 
for the fourth. A considerable percentage of the loss 
registered in the value of the 1930 shipments, however, 
was brought about by the generally lower level of prices 
recorded for exports as compared with the preceding 
year. 

Thus while the 1930 value of $30,301,759 was 18% 
under that for 1929, a comparison of quantities, ex- 
clusive of wall papers, wall boards, and miscellaneous 
products, shows an aggregate loss of only 8%. This 
tendency toward a decline in prices was pretty evenly 


distributed thruout all items on the export schedule 
as will be noted upon examining Table No. 1, showing 
exports of paper and paper manufactures during 1929 
and 1930. 


Printings and Writings Marked by Heavy Decline 

Printing and writing papers were among the items 
to suffer most heavily last year. Exports of newsprint 
paper were the lowest for any year since 1923, when 
the present classification went into effect. The foreign 
markets for this paper, however, are keenly competi- 
tive, and exports fluctuate considerably from year to 
year, so that while the 1930 shipments dropped 45% 
below those for 1929 they are only 10% below those for 
1928. 

The decline in shipments of surface-coated papers 
was even heavier, but uncoated book papers make a 
somewhat better showing, and notwithstanding a steady 
decline since the first of the year the 1930 shipments 
were only 15% under the 1929, and exceeded the 1928 
shipments by 30%. In contrast to the above, exports 
of cover paper last year were in excess of the preceding 
year. These exports are small but they have been 
showing a steady increase from year to year, and the 
1930 shipments were about two and one-half times the 
1924 volume. 








TABLE NO. 1 


EXPORTS OF PAPER AND PAPER MANUFACTURES FROM THE UNITED STATES 
Calendar Years 1929 and 1930 


























Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Class— 1929 1929 1930 
Pounds Pounds 

Newsprint -__....... eacacentinaies ; 37,390,727 $ 1,345,873 20,408,360 $ 812,231 
Book paper, not coated ____.._... , eeoennsanee 37,817,028 2,651,325 31,846,407 2,155,175 
RS ae 5 ae 2,053,996 356,445 2,192,168 343,489 
Greaseproof and waterproof __.. 2,908,120 526,281 3,805,193 741,557 
Overissue newspapers . — 154,078,379 1,668,085 171,312,274 1,335,118 
Wrapping paper LS 43,882,689 2,957,204 44,247,669 2,759,441 
Surface-coated paper -.............. 17,317,750 1,576,916 7,567,037 866,763 
Tissue and crepe paper-._....... 4,798,279 1,061,250 4,761,586 919,036 
Toilet paper -_-. ww nevosennnnnenwwnneernanenao— 7,034,753 787,919 7,420,413 811,976 
Paper towels and napkins... 3,617,953 435,245 3,910,747 451,077 
Box board of paperboard or strawboard 53,458,595 1,424,446 60,370,000 1,498,914 
Bristols and bristol boards_____- SEES slats 2,908,260 286,400 2,313,956 219,473 
Other papear board 47,316,516 2,096,850 33,636,482 1,606,638 
Sheathing and building pap mabaneeoa 22,495,979 757,005 18,798,454 635,791 
Fiber insulating lath or board (*) - 30,019,072 1,013,766 62,498,770 2,008,503 
Wallboard of paper or pulp (*) -._.. 68,404,440 2,233,383 30,090,007 999,307 
Blotting paper -..-... rink iiestneitentinisoniplpniiaantacncsdi eases 3,606,483 428,997 3,114,885 378,802 
Filing folders, index cards, and other office forms 1,633,954 599,260 1,642,026 604,543 
| gene (fancy writing paper)... pavdeon 855,149 207,990 650,598 147,351 
Other writing paper —-...---------- 27,990,687 2,955,732 21,064,051 2,070,040 
Paper hangings (wall paper) (7) - 581,684 3,227,269 465,409 
Paper bags - a Se _ 12,060,191 1,009,789 11,249,662 892,538 
Boxes and cartons __. 28,120,494 1,891,939 22,714,876 1,370,631 
Envelopes —_--__-. oe 2,421,472 428,551 2,229,246 372,264 
Vulcanized fiber sheets, rods, and tubes______. 6,116,832 1,487,714 4,577,711 1,139,978 
Cash register and adding machine paper 6,507,358 522,125 4,418,949 423,694 
Other paper and products —..........--..- } 5,793,835 4,272,020 

, | RR er eee ae ie $37,086,009 $30,301,759 








(7) yards 


(*) square feet 











e; 


8 
9 
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of writing papers during 1930 fell off about 
15% as compared ph the preceding year and 15% 
mpared with 1928. The greatest loss was experienced 
gr 3 Cuban market, where imports from the United 
Seates decreased by approximately 1,500,000 pounds. 
Heavy declines were also registered in shipments to 
Canada, Mexico, most of South American countries, 
New Zealand and Japan. Exports to other Far Eastern 
countries held up fairly well, however, and the same may 
be said in regard to those to the United Kingdom, | 
which is normally the most important European market 
for this class of paper. 


Exports of Board and Board Products Generally Lower 


Exporters of boards of various classes also found it 
extremely difficult to maintain their volume of trade 
with foreign countries last year. Exports of boxboards 
up to September generally exceeded those recorded for 
the corresponding month in 1929, but during the last 
four months of the year a steady downward trend was 
perceptible, while exports of other paper boards (ex- 
clusive of bristols) were consistently lower thruout 1930 
than in the preceding year. Foreign shipments of box- 
boards for the year show a gain of 7,000,000 pounds, 
or 13%, over those of 1929, but this was more than 
offset by a loss of 13,600,000 pounds, or 29%, in ship- 
ments of other paper boards. In this connection, how- 
ever, it should be noted that exports of strawboards 
were shifted from the latter classification during 1930 
and included with boxboards, which might account to 
some extent for the gain in that group. 


Comparing the combined shipments of these two 
classes during 1930 with the two preceding years, there 
has not been a great deal of variation, last year’s ex- 
ports being exceeded by those of 1929 by 7% and in 
turn exceeding the 1928 shipments by 3%. Canada and 
the Far Eastern countries offer the best markets for 
these boards. Shipments to the former last year were 
about on a level with 1929, but there was a distinct falling 
off in consignments to most of the Far Eastern countries. 

In the building group, sheathing and building papers 
declined by 29% and wall boards by 56%, but these 
losses were compensated for somewhat by the increase 
of more than 100% in shipments of insulating lath and 
boards. Exports of all three classes, however, have 
showed a tendency to decline during the second half of 
the year. 

Exports of boxes and cartons, which have been 
more or less stationary during the past few years, de- 
clined by 20% last year, while in vulcanized fibre a 
decline of 23% was registered. The latter product, how- 
ever, offers an exception to the general downward trend 
in prices, the value of the 1930 exports having declined 
by only 10% compared with the preceding year. 


Increased Shipments of Wrapping Papers 


In contrast to the foregoing, exports of wrapping 
paper were generally higher in 1930 than in 1929 so 
far as the volume of shipments were concerned, but a 
slight decrease was registered in the total value of these 
products. While shipments of greaseproof and water- 
proof papers are small compared with the other two 
classes in this group, they have climbed more or less 
steadily during the past eight years, and last year offered 
no exception to this trend. In addition, the higher- 
priced grades seem to have enjoyed a better market 
abroad, since the increase in the value of these ship- 


ments amounted to 40% as against a rise of 30% in 
volume. 


Exports of over-issue newspapers—used in the Far 
East as a substitute for wrapping papers—increased by 








79 


10% in volume but declined 20% in the total value of 
such shipments. Foreign consignments of this class have 
fluctuated considerably from month to month, but on 
the whole have shown an advance over the correspond- 
ing period in 1929. 

In miscellaneous wrappings exports held up well dur- 
ing the first three quarters of the year, but during the 
last three or four months, a downward trend set in 
and shipments for the entire year finshed about on a 
level with 1929 so far as quantity was concerned, while 
there was a decrease of 6% in value. Exports of paper 
bags, on the other hand, improved during the last three 
months, so that while the year’s shipments show a de- 
crease of 6%, those for the last quarter exceeded the 
corresponding quarter in 1929 by 10%. 


Shipments of Other Papers and Paper Base Stocks 


With the exception of toilet paper, paper towels and 
napkins, and filing folders, index cards, etc., other 
classes on the paper schedule followed the general 
downward trend during 1930. The volume of tissue and 
crepe paper shipments, which have grown to be an im- 
portant item in this group, were approximately on a 
level with 1929, but the value of these shipments under- 
went a decline of 13%. 

Exports of paper base stocks registered a decline in 
value of 18%, rags, sulphite and soda wood pulps all 
registering substantial decreases, which gains in pulp- 
wood and other wood pulp were unable to offset. De- 
tailed exports of paper base stocks from the United 
States during 1929 and 1930 are shown below: 








TABLE NO. 2 


EXPORTS OF PAPER BASE STOCKS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES 
Calendar Years 1929 and 1930 








Quantity Value Quantity Value 





Class 1929 1929 1930 1930 
Pulpwood Saloniectaiicombid Cords 52,682 $ 464,313 130,242 $1,265,096 
Sulphite wood pulp Tons 39,154 2,116,428 31,331 1,672,359 
Soda wood pulp... Tons 1,961 159,988 1,808 140,774 
Other wood pulp... Tons 7,160 453,007 10,099 257,420 


Rags and other paper stock Tons 48,400 1,884,610 27,744 840,189 
TOTAL ------ ------ $5,078,346 $4,175,838 





Decrease in Receipts of Paper and Paper Manufacture 

Not only did exports of paper and paper products 
from the United States decline during 1930, but there 
was also a reduction of 10% in the total value of such 
imports. Receipts of standard newsprint, which represent 
between 85 and 90% of these imports, declined 6% in 
quantity and 9% in value, while even heavier declines 
occurred in most other items. The decline in newsprint 
receipts was accounted for almost entirely by a falling 
off in shipments from Canada, imports from Germany, 
the Scandinavian countries, Finland, and Newfoundland 
having actually increased. 

Imports of pulp boards in rolls, which also come in 
from Canada, decreased by 27%, paper board and card- 
board by 32%, and leatherboards, test boards, and wall 
boards by 21%. Book papers and tissue paper receipts 
fell off by 40%, and wrapping papers of various sorts by 
approximately the same proportion. The only two items 
in which an increase was registered over 1929 imports 
were writing and cigarette papers, the former having 
gained by 5% and the latter by 20%. 

Details as to imports into the United States during 
1929 and 1930 are shown in Table No. 3. 


Receipts of Paper Base Stocks Lower 


Importations of paper base stocks into the United 
States during 1930 also decreased 20% in value under 
those of the preceding year. This decline was partly 
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brought about by a fall in the volume of receipts of 
rags and other waste stock, and to a lesser extent of 
sulphite and kraft pulps, and partly to the lower level 
of prices prevailing during 1930. Imports of pulpwood 
increased by 15% both in quantity and value, about 
88% of the receipts coming from Canada, and the 
remainder chiefly from Soviet Russia. There was also 
an increase of about 10% in imports of mechanical 
grounwood. 

Canada and Sweden are the leading suppliers of sul- 
phite and sulphate pulps to the United States. Imports 
from the former country were rather heavily curtailed 
last year, reecipts of sulphate having fallen off by 50% 
and of sulphite by 5%. Imports of the latter from 
Sweden were also slightly less than in the preceding 
year, but this was more than offset by increased ship- 
ments of sulphate pulp, which show a gain of 8%. The 
remaining imports of these two classes came mostly 
from Norway and Finland. 

Details as to imports of the various classes of paper 
base stocks into the United States during 1929 and 
1930 appear in Table No. 4. 








TABLE NO. 4 


IMPORTS OF PAPER BASE STOCKS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES 
Calendar Years 1929 and 1930 











Quantity Value Quantity Value 
1929 1929 1930 1930 
Tons Tons 

Pulpwoods (7) -—--------.-- 1,350,722 $14,598,949 1,582,201 $17,017,489 
Mechanical groundwood. 244,162 6,245,776 267,193 7,146,290 
Sulphite pulp, unbl’ch’d 701,456 35,328,982 665,049 33,193,598 
Sulphite pulp, bleached 334,235 25,338,603 323,086 22,727,052 
Sulphate pulp, unbl’ch’d 384,005 20,518,676 357,351 16,447,258 
Sulphate pulp, bleached 15,364 1,139,820 19,533 1,468,599 
1 a i ei ei AE ete A ED. Sli : 1,932 126,470* 
Og. See 6,050 514,139 2,376 177,527 
Rags for paper stock... 199,329 9,341,795 125,712 5,565,340 
All other paper stock... 121,741 5,106,000 98,914 3,052,291 


SI: ecccaratecnciyconaidianeoninaneed $118,132,740 $106,921,914 





* Beginning June 18, 1930 (+) Cords 

When making comparisons between the 1929 and 
1930 trade, it should be remembered that the former 
was a banner year so far as paper exports were con- 
cerned, the value of such consignments having exceeded 
the previous year’s by the unusually high figure of 20% 
and the average of the preceding five-year period by 
40%. A similar comparison of the 1930 trade shows a 
decrease of only 2% compared with 1928 and an in- 
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RELATION OF TOTAL CAPACITY TO TOTAL ANNUAL 
PRODUCTION 


Of Paper in the United States—1919-1930 
From data compiled by the American Paper & Pulp Association 








crease of 14% over the average for the years 1924 to 
1928. 

The decline in last year’s trade as compared with the 
two preceding years may be ascribed partly to the world. 
wide depression in trade and industry, which has cut 
down paper consumption to some extent in all coun. 
tries, with resultant intensified competition, and which 
was augmented in certain Far Eastern and South Amer. 
ican countries by political upheavals. 

The heaviest declines in our exports last year, as 
compared with the preceding year, were in shipments to 
Canada, Mexico, and Cuba, which rank among the 
leading purchasers of American papers. Exports to 
Europe, South America, and the Far East declined by 
less than 7%, those to Central America by 8%, and to 
the West Indies as a whole by 10'4%. 

The relative importance of the various regions did 
not change to any great extent. Canada last year took 
29% of our total paper shipments as against 30'4% 
in the preceding year; 18'2% went to Europe; 244% 
to South America; 11% to Asia and Oceania; and 1.3% 
to Africa. 

Canada, as previously stated, supplies between 80 and 
90% of our total paper imports, and is also an im- 
portant competitor with the Scandinavian countries and 
Finland in furnishing paper base stocks. 








TABLE NO. 3 


IMPORTS OF PAPER AND PAPER MANUFACTURES INTO THE UNITED STATES 
Calendar Years 1929 and 1930 

















Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Classes— 1929 1929 1930 1930 
Standand newsprint Tons 2,163,126 $144,492,736 2,035,403 $131,800,333 
All other printing paper SECT Pounds___. 4,359,782 220,509 2,600,992 122,540 
Greaseproof and waterproof paper ___. Pounds____.- 1,776,599 460,137 1,035,273 295,425 
Kraft wrapping paper _ nsieiatipaeiniin’ Pounds 9,796,151 423,187 7,584,206 296,864 
Other wrapping paper -__.... nciiotacn Pounds 7,115,166 221,270 2,540,362 143,070 
Writing and drawing papers __.. Pounds.____. 3,226,740 892,952 3,406,660 831,378 
Papeteries MS ich SE .Pounds__. 263,422* 
Surface-coated paper _ SORE ...Pounds-. 2,452,236 1,046,201 1,856,846 750,715 
Uncoated paper, decorated or embossed Pounds 92,200* 28,969* 
Tissue and similar papers -................ ‘ Pounds 5,008,881 2,667,680 2,056,030+ 1,130,1847 
Weighing not over six pounds to the ream Pounds 730,693* 471,147* 
Other wae Secipebe tad ceneta cen Pounds 275,002* 111,422* 
Pulp board in rolls Solan aniatemathde sii .. Pounds 58,724,555 1,271,740 42,814,553 970,095 
Paper board, pulpboard n. e. s., and cardboard Pounds 20,488,302 486,231 13,893,259 332,852 
Leather board, test board and wall boar Pounds 2,048,444 86,106 1,615,178 103,315 
Cigarette papers, books, and covers Pounds 11,687,109 3,921,984 14,168,393 4,290,682 
Hanging paper ae. eb Pounds 2,875,860 750,027 2,144,884 618,343 
Duplex decalcomania ..-Pounds 585,524 145,870 502,276 118,542 
Paper boxes me : cla 1,720,093 1,251,792 
Paper mache and pulp manufactures 580,547 543,395 
Ail other paper and manufactures 3,797,049 2,965,273 
tis a ai ee 
0 RS a $163,184,327 $147,439,758 








* Beginning June 18, 1930. 





+ Ending June 17, 1930. 
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Supplement to Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry 
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One of the additions to the Pacific 

Coast pulp and paper industry in 

1930 was a new high pressure 

steam-electric plant at the Camas 

mill of the Crown Willamette 
Paper Company. 





EVENTS OF 1930 ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


@ Olympic Forest Products Company completes new 
175-ton sulphite pulp mill at Port Angeles, Washington. 
@ Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company completes new 
175-ton sulphite pulp mill at Everett, Washington. 
@Crown Willamette Paper Company completes extensive 
modernization and enlargement program at its Camas, 
Washington, mill. 

@ Powell River Company completes $8,000,000 expansion 
program involving one new paper machine and 22,000 
H.P. hydro-electric project. 

@ Weyerhaeuser Timber Company enters pulp field and 
begins construction on new 150-ton sulphite pulp mill. 

@ Drastic decline in pulp and paper prices and decreased 
consumption forces idleness in many mills, altho Pacific 
Coast mills running at generally higher percentage. 
@Serious decline in lumber production in Pacific North- 
west sawmills to approximately 40% of capacity invokes 
new problems in supplies of pulpwood and hogged fuel. 
@ Pacific Coast mills seek exclusion of Russian pulpwood 
from United States because of threat to national indus- 
trial welfare. 

Mill waste pollution problems arise in several quarters. 
@ Pacific Section of TAPPI perfects organization. 

@ First steps taken to organize Safety Conference in Coast 
pulp and paper industry. 

@ Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manu- 
facturers organized. 











Paper and Wood Pulp in 1930 


According to reports to the statistical department of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association from member 
mills and cooperating organizations, it is estimated that 
the production of paper for the year of 1930 will total 
9,962,488 tons as compared with 10,984,000 tons for 
1929, a decrease of approximately 9%. It is estimated 
that the consumption of paper made in the United 


States will probably be approximately 10% below the 
level of 1929. 


The paper industry is more fortunate than many 
other major industries in that it is not so sharply af- 
fected by the sharp upward and downward movements 
in the cyclical movements of general business. Fluctu- 
ations in the operations in the paper industry are of a 
more moderate nature than is the case in most other 
industries. While general industry started its down- 
ward trend late in 1929, the paper industry did not begin 
to run below the level of 1929 until about March, 





1930. Individual sections of the paper industry, how- 
ever, respond differently to the same conditions and 
therefore, some sections felt the effect of the depres- 
sion earlier than others. 

In most instances throughout the year, production 
and demand have been fairly well balanced and in 
general, stocks of paper have not shown sharp increases, 
as did many other industries. 

The employment situation in the paper industry also 
held up better than a great many other industries. Em- 
ployment did not fall below the level of 1929 until 
after the first quarter of the year and then the decrease 
below that level was moderate. 

An estimate of 1930 production as compared with 
1929 production of the various grades of paper follows. 
This estimate for the year of 1930 is based on identical 
mill reports to the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion for the first 10 months of 1930. 


UNITED STATES ESTIMATED PAPER PRODUCTION 
(Tons: 2,000 Ibs.) 





Pct. 

Grade—- 1929 1930 Change 
Board ae 4,500,000 4,122,000 —8.4 
Book, Uncoated _..... 1,440,000 1,303,200 —9.5 
Newsprint as See oe 1,392,000 1,308,480 —6.0 
Wrapping and Bag... 1,649,000 1,456,067 -11.7 
Writing Sie ee eae as eae 585,000 520,650 -11.0 
Cover _ 28,500 25,365 -11.0 
Tissue 375,000 367,500 —2.0 

Total _ *10,984,000 9,962,488 —9.3 





*Includes “All Other Paper.” 


The total production of wood pulp in the United 
States was estimated to be 5% below that of 1929 and 
the total imports for the calendar year of 1930 were 
estimated to be 4% below the level of the previous 
year. The imports of groundwood and bleached kraft 
increased. In the matter of bleached kraft, the ton- 
nage was small. The 16% increase in the imports of 
groundwood was due primarily to the drought which 
existed in the United States curtailing domestic pro- 
duction. Imports of sulphite pulp will probably be 6% 
below the level of 1929 while kraft pulp imports will 
probably be 12% below the level of 1929. 

The general business outlook for 1931, according to 
leading economists is for an improvement in business 
conditions. If the improvement in general business con- 
dition materializes as is anticipated, the paper industry 
will, of course, reflect this improvement in its operations. 
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A Five-Year Review 
of Pacific Coast Pulp Production 


From a nonentity in 1925 to a world factor in 1930 


great pulp-consuming regions of the Midwest and 
North Atlantic in the United States without dis- 
covering such a thing as Pacific Coast pulp. Yet in that 
year the United States imported a total of 1,483,000 
tons of wood pulp of all grades. Of this amount 331,- 
000 tons were groundwood, 790,000 tons were sulphite 
and 362,000 tons were sulphate (kraft). These figures 
are quoted to show that the paper mills of the United 
States were in 1925 seriously obligated to foreign pulp 
mills for their supplies, altho there existed within their 
own borders a vast potential reservoir of pulpwood. 
The fact that this pulpwood reserve had not been 
tapped as a national pulp supply was due to lack of 
first hand knowledge of the vast extent of these forests, 
a lack of appreciation of the pulping qualities of the 
little known western tree species, and a handicap of 
high freight rates. However, with such a vast market 


A S late as 1925 it was possible to travel thru the 


LAWRENCE W. KILLAM 
President 
B. C. PULP & PAPER CO. 





in existence it was only natural that initiative would 
sooner or later come to the surface to bring these ele- 
ments of supply and demand together. It is a tribute 
to the enterprise of pioneering spirits on the Pacific 
Coast that in the short interval between 1925 and 1931 
a pulp industry has been developed in the Far West 
which is today a recognized factor of first importance 
in the Midwest and Atlantic states, and which has also 
made itself felt in the markets of the world. 

It is necessary to repeat here that the manufacture of 
pulp and paper from Pacific Coast tree species was not 
a new thing in 1925. The typical Western trees, Sitka 
Spruce, Western Hemlock, and to a smaller extent 
Douglas Fir, were daily being converted into good 
gtades of paper, to supply, however, rather a strictly 
localized Pacific Coast market. There is a real distinc- 
tion, however, between the Pacific Coast industry as con- 
stituted before and after 1925. 

The first start at exploiting Pacific Coast forests for 
chemical pulp for outside sale began in British Colum- 





bia with the Whalen Pulp & Paper Mills. This organ. 
ization had its ups, but still more downs, and eventually 
passed in 1925 into new hands when the B. C., Pulp 
& Paper Company was organized to take over the com. 
pany’s three mills. Since that time the new company 
has kept two of the mills—at Port Alice and at Wood. 
fibre—in steady production and has entrenched itself 
in foreign markets, notably Japan, as well as in the 
eastern United States paper mills. The production of 
its two mills is today about 220 tons daily. There have 
been no further additions to the British Columbia pulp 
industry to date. 

On the United States side of the Pacific Coast, how. 
ever, particularly in the state of Washington, the growth 
of pulp manufacturing has been phenomenal. 

In 1925 a small plant which had struggled into exist. 
ence at Anacortes, Washington, under the sponsoring 
of the Fidalgo Pulp Manufacturing Company, operated 
a total of 54 days and produced 859 tons of pulp, 
The Anacortes enterprise grew out of the conviction 
of a few hardy souls that some profitable use could be 
made of the bulk of waste wood—particularly the refuse 
from box shook factories—of sawmills and kindred en- 
terprises. The early struggles with this small one-digester 
plant were many. But the seed had been sown and in 
the following year a second mill was completed and put 
into operation at Bellingham by the same interests or- 
ganized as the San Juan Pulp Manufacturing Company. 
Ossian Anderson, to whom we shall refer again later 
in this article, was president and prime mover of both 
the San Juan and Anacortes companies. 


Mill at Shelton 


The Bellingham mill was larger, starting off with 
two digesters, and eliminated some of the pioneering 
mistakes of its predecessor. It was, however, designed 
principally to utilize waste wood from _ neighboring 
sawmill operations. The two Anderson mills pioneered 
the development of air-dried, shredded pulp. 

The pulp market had been made aware by the so- 
licitation for orders and the small tonnage place by 
the original Anacortes mill that a new source of supply 
was appearing on the horizon, and the Bellingham mill 
was able to move in on this groundwork and push its 
sales with some of the introductions dispensed with. 
In short order the Anacortes mill added another diges- 
ter and the Bellingham mill added two more. 

In 1926 the Rainier Pulp & Paper Company was 
organized by E. M. Mills and construction started at 
Shelton, Washington, on lower Puget Sound. Mr. Mills 
had come to the Pacific Coast several years before and 
had been a principal promoter of the Washington Pulp 
& Paper Corporation’s newsprint mill at Port Angeles, 
but the Rainier mill was the first venture which classi- 
fied as strictly within the pulp field. 

Construction was completed and production started 
at the Rainier mill in June, 1927. The buildings were 
of concrete and steel and the equipment had been se- 
lected with a view toward providing a pulp mill having 
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the advantages of the most modern in equipment and 
fitted to produce the highest grades of pulp. A most 
interesting feature of this mill was that it had been 
built adjacent to two sawmills which diverted all of their 
waste to the pulp mill either as pulpwood or as hogged 
fuel for steam and power. The pulp mill also derived 
some of its wood in the form of chips from other 
sawmills in the region tributary by rail or water. This 
departure was somewhate new to Pacific Coast practice 
as in effect it separated pulp mill from chipping mill. 

In 1929 this mill increased its capacity to about 175 
tons daily by adding a fourth digester and at the 
same time a central steam plant was constructed between 
the sawmills and pulp mill to furnish power and steam 
to this group of integrated wood-using industries. Dur- 
ing the past year the Rainier mill has definitely entered 
the field of rayon pulp production, a grade on which 
it has experimented constantly since its start, and 
on which it classifies as a pioneer in producing this 
grade from Western Hemlock. 

In the state of Oregon only two pulp mills have 
been constructed in the past five years. The first of these 
was the Spaulding Pulp & Paper Company at Newberg, 
some 30 miles from Portland. Originally equipped with 
two digesters, the mill has since added a third digester 
to raise the daily capacity to 75 tons. 


OSSIAN ANDERSON 
President 
PUGET SOUND 
PULP & TIMBER CO. 


In 1928 the Shaffer Box Company at Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, constructed a 50-ton unbleached sulphite mill 
as an adjunct to its extensive sawmill and box shook 
operations. Entry into the pulp field in this case was mo- 
tivated by the double purpose of finding a profitable 
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outlet for wastes from the sawmill, and by a recognition 
of changing trends and the steady encroachments being 
made by fibre containers in the wooden box industry. 
In this instance the pulp mill is a direct outgrowth of 
the sawmill and is operated as a department of the 


RALPH SHAFFER 
President 
SHAFFER BOX CO. 





whole. Wood preparation is here under the control of 
the sawmill up as far as the chippers. 

As 1928 closed the Union Bag & Paper Power Cor- 
poration, subsidiary of the Union Bag & Paper Corpora- 
tion, completed a kraft pulp mill of 160 tons daily 
capacity. This mill has subsequently passed into the 
hands of the St. Regis Kraft Company, subsidiary of 
the far-flung St. Regis Paper Company interests, headed 
by F. L. Carlisle. But, regardless of change in owner- 
ship, the purpose of the mill remains the same, to con- 
vert low-cost Western wood into pulp for Eastern paper 
mills of the same company. 

After carefully scouting the Pacific Coast, convinced 
of the opportunities to make low cost pulp in the West, 
the Union Bag officials selected a site in Tacoma, a most 
important lumbering center, and constructed a well- 
equipped mill of the first order. In this instance the 
pulp mill negotiated with the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company, one of the strongest on the Coast, for 
their supply of wood, with the result that the lumber 
company built a new sawmill designed to cut Western 
Hemlock exclusively and divert its rough slab wood, 
just as it came from the saws, directly to the wood 
room of the pulp mill. To date, the Tacoma mill is the 
only one manufacturing kraft pulp for shipment outside 
the Coast region. 








GROWTH SUMMARY OF PACIFIC COAST PULP MILLS 











Year of 
Name of Mill— Original Present Beginning 
Location: Cagaciy Capacity Production 
(Tons per 24-hour day) 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Anacortes division 

(formerly Fidalgo Pulp Manufacturing Co.) Anacortes — 20 60 1925 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham division 

(formerly San Juan Pulp Manufacturing Co.) ._._.___..___. Bellingham ......". 50 100 1926 
“Fy «>. NR ce 135 110* 1927 
Spaulding Pulp & ar ee eS ee.) 75 1927 
ER A TP OO , 50 1928 
St. Regis Kraft Co. (formerly Union Bag & Paper Power Core.) i aceet 160 160** 1928 
Grays Harbor Pulp & | eee ee 1507 1928 
Sitka Spruce Pulp & Paper Co... _ i; 50 1929 
Sueee Ceet Produces Co. Port Angeles _.......---.--—:175 175 1930 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co... Ee 175 175 1930 
SS Raed ee, a eee 150 150 1931f 

*One digester of same size was added in 1929 to original three at the Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., but production has now been changed from bleached 
sulphite to rayon-grade sulphite and output is lower. 


€r construction. To begin production early 1932. 
TUses 50 tons of pulp in its own paper mill. 


sue St. Regis mill is the only one in this list making kraft pulp. All others are sulphite. 
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Tacoma is ideally situated for man- 
ufacturing and its building program 
of the last five years has been 
largely industrial. This is a 
partial view of its port 


Portland, Oregon, is a metropolis of bridges 
a city of roses—and to make bridges and 
grow roses you have to have industries. 

Portiand has. 


Tacoma has turned it's 
tide-flats to profitable 
use and they form the 
actual foundation for 


many more factories 


wee than can be shown here % 


Indians aren't always good 
prophets. Pioneers named 
Seattle “New York”, and an 
Indian slyly added “Alki” 
which means by and by. 
This 1929 view of the North- 
west city, compared with the 
one below, will show you 
how it’s coming along 


Not more than 15 years ago the fame 
Nob Hill of San Francisco held the ro- 
coco mansions of early-day millionaires. 
Here it is today with apartments and | 
hotels, three hundred feet above finan- 
cial and waterfront districts beyond 
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proclaims this picture to be- 
long to the Victory Loan =~ 
Period. Compare it with the 
one above which takes in 
this identical section 


ee area 


Vancouver is one of British Colum- Just where the city of Los Angeles be 


bia’s thriving cities with more than 
adequate timber for a background, 
and deep water docks and manu- 
facturing facilities of the first rank 


gins and where it ends puzzles even 
the native sons. Note the buildings 
even into the fruit-laden foothill 
orchards in the distance 
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Following organization of the Rainier Pulp & Paper 
a second pulp mill project was developed 
E. M. Mills at Hoquiam, in southwestern Washing- 
ton, under the name of the Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper 
Company. In point of design the Hoquiam mill was 
greatly similar to the Rainier mill but of slightly greater 
capacity. It, too, depended to a large degree for its 
pulpwood upon outside chipping plants. 


Before completion of this 150-ton bleached sulphite 
mill the organization behind it had been revamped and 
the Hammermill Paper Company of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
was brought into it. This move lead to the construction 
of a 50-ton sulphite bond paper mill unit at Hoquiam 
which went into production a few months after com- 
pletion of the pulp mill unit. 


Oregon Coast Mill 


In 1929 the only new pulp mill to come into pro- 
duction was the 50-ton unbleached sulphite mill of 
the Sitka Spruce Pulp & Paper Company at Empire, 
on the Oregon Coast in the Coos Bay district. This mill 
was unique in that it incorporated a sawmill under 
the same management and fed its refuse to the pulp 
department. 


Two other pulp mill projects got into motion late 
in 1929, but they did not begin production until the 
fall of 1930. No new faces were brought into the Pa- 
cific Coast pulp industry by these two, however, as 
the one was sponsored by E. M. Mills and the other 
by Ossian Anderson. 


Mr. Mills organized the Olympic Forest Products 
Company, into which were brought a number of in- 
fluential Pacific Northwest lumbermen and loggers, the 
S.D. Warren Company, pioneer paper makers of Maine, 
and other interests. A waterfront site at Port Angeles, 
Washington, on the northern shore of the Olympic 
Peninsula was selected on which to construct a thoroly 
modern 175-ton bleached sulphite pulp mill. Here again 
were some departures in practice. The company built 
its own Hemlock sawmill, but the purpose was to 
take out the more profitable lumber in breaking open 
the log and to divert the useable slabs to another depart- 
ment to be cleaned and chipped for pulp. This ar- 
rangement would permit more or less of the log to go 
to lumber or to pulp according to the dictates of the 
market on both commodities. 


Changed Design 


The Olympic Forest Products Company was also the 
first to install a vacuum dryer and a Chemipulp system 
on the Coast. In all respects the mill was designed to 
take advantage of all the latest in equipment and pulp 
manufacturing technique. 


Meanwhile another high type mill, designed to make 
virtually the same tonnage and grades, was being con- 
structed on the waterfront at Everett, Washington. Con- 
struction periods on both the Port Angeles and Everett 
Projects covered practically the same months. 


_The Everett mill was a further extension of the initia- 

tive of Ossian Anderson. The two existing mills at 
Anacortes and Bellingham, with some other properties. 
were merged into a new company known as the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Company, and it was this organ- 
ization which launched the building of a new 175-ton 
bleached sulphite pulp mill at Everett and brought 
into being a modern and finely constructed mill. 


In contrast to its two older mills the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Company at Everett entirely departed 
from the use of waste wood for pulp and went right 
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back to the forest. To accommodate this change in 
practice it constructed its own sawmill department, the 
sole purpose of which was to open up the log with the 
fewest possible cuts and to chip the wood in as large 
sizes as possible. All of the log goes into pulp, none 
into lumber. Bark, sawdust, and other refuse incidental 
to wood cleaning goes to the boilers for fuel. Also, in 
this new mill, the company abandoned the shredded 
pulp dryers and installed cylinder machines. Every de- 
tail in the design and operation has been aimed at the 
production of highest quality pulp. 


With this is concluded a list of those new pulp mills 
actually built and in operation on the Pacific Coast at 
the close of 1930. At the close of 1931 or in early 1932 
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the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company is expected to have 
completed and begun production in its new 150-ton 
bleached sulphite pulp mill at Longview, Washington, 
on the Columbia River. This mill has been designed to 
provide an outlet for the wastes of the extensive saw- 
mill and logging operations of the Weyerhaeusers cen- 
tering at Longview. The company is the largest timber 
owner on the Pacific Coast. 


World Factor 


Thus, from a nonentity in 1925, the Pacific Coast 
pulp industry has built up in five short years a total 
annual capacity available for world markets of approxi- 
mately 315,000 tons of sulphite pulp. This does not in- 
clude pulp going into the production of paper in the 
Coast paper mills, nor does it include 48,000 tons an- 
nually of sulphate (kraft) pulp going out from the 
Pacific Coast mills to East Coast paper mills within the 
same organization. 


Naturally to impress this substantial tonnage upon a 
world market—principally the market offered by the 
paper mills in the Middle West and North Atlantic re- 
gions of the United States—has involved a major prob- 
lem in sales. The new tonnage has served to reorganize 
lines of trade and to bring about some major revisions 
in supply and demand. It takes time to break down 
established custom and usages and it cannot be said that 
as yet the Pacific Coast mills have entirely eliminated 
the prejudices which often attach to a new commodity. 
However, the steady infiltration of Pacific Coast pulp 
into the better paper mills everywhere is steadily win- 
ning a proper recognition of its merits, a recognition 
which has been earned as much by the constant efforts 
of the production men to provide a better product as 
by sales argument in the field. 
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Domestic Pulp Production— 


Some trends revealed by the 
Census of Manufactures—1929 


tures — 1929 — prepared by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Census, some interesting 
trends are revealed in the pulp and paper industry. 
With respect to wood pulp it is noted that, compared 
with the 1927 census, the total number of establish- 
ments has been reduced by 13.7%. This may be in- 
terpreted as indicative of the present day practice of 
operating large units, of mergers, and the gradual 
closing down of small, inefficient plants. That efficiency 
has been increased is seen in the 1.7% reduction in 
total number of employes, altho the total consumption 
of wood and the aggregate output of pulp is greater 
than in 1927. Total wages paid increased slightly, 1.4%, 
in the same period, even tho the number of workers 
was reduced, indicating the employment of labor of 
a generally higher skill. 
More reliance on the domestic supply of pulpwood, 
and domestic manufacture of pulp, is seen in a wood 
consumption increased in the two-year period by more 


ia the statistics covered by the Census of Manufac- 








TOTAL UNITED STATES DOMESTIC WOODPULP PRODUCTION 
BY GRADES, FROM 1899 TO 1930 


In Tons of 2,000 Lbs. 








Total Groundwood Sulphite Soda Sulphate 





4,262,000 

4,770,6007 

14,510,800 

.. 74,313,403 

.... 34,394,766 

. 43,962,217 

.. §3,723,266 

1923 . ®3,788,672 
1922 53,521,644 
1921 - ... 52,875,601 
1920 . 3,821,704 


20,000 1,542,000 443,000 757,000 
1,676,000 514,600 859,600 
15,689 1,595,951 488,641 780,552 
1,588,132 487,478 607,172 
1,599,776 496,920 523,878 
29,689 1,447,191 472,647 412,690 
1,336,551 440,697 302,735 
1,448,690 445,162 314,267 
83,787 1,374,319 419,857 243,681 
67,382 1,166,926 300,533 140,760 
83,914 1,585,834 463,305 188,651 
1919 73,517,952 18,829 1,419,829 411,693 120,378 
1918 - 3,313,861 1,456,633 350,362 142,362 
aye? . 3,509,939 1,451,757 437,430 

1916 . 3,435,001 1,466,402 387,021 

1914 82,893,150 1,151,327 347,928 

Sane « 2,686,134 . ° - 

1910 2,533,976 1 ® 

1909 - . 2,495,523 1,179,266 1,017,631 298,626 

1908 2,118,947 0 ° " 

1907 2,547,879 ° * - 

1904 - 1,921,768 968,976 756,976 196,770 

1899 __. 1,179,525 586,374 416,037 177,114 
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§ Estimated. 
tPreliminary tabulation, Census of Manufactures. 
*Not reported separately. 


tIncludes 68,000 tons of screenings, as follows: mechanical, 11,400; 
chemical, 56,600. 

1Includes data for screenings, as follows: Mechanical, 4,701 tons; sul- 
phite, 37,093; sulphate, 6,327. 

2Includes data for screenings, as follows: Mechanical, 8,229 tons; 
phite, 35,433; sulphate, 3,919. 

®Includes data for screenings as follows: Mechanical, 9,944 tons; 
phite, 41,601; sulphate, 3,918. 

‘Includes data for screenings as follows: Mechanical, 17,670 tons; 
phite, 44,105; sulphate, 2,922. 

"Includes data for some screenings. 

“Includes data for screenings as follows: Mechanical, 12,759 tons; 
phite, 37,463; sulphate, 1,784. 

TIncludes data for screenings as follows: Mechanical, 12,220 tons; chemi- 
cal, not shown by process, 35,003. 


*Includes data for screenings as follows: Mechanical, 11,769 tons; chemi- 
cal, not shown by process, 35,824. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


than 10%. Much of this increase can be traced directly 
to the recent pulp development on the Pacific Coast 
Despite this substantial increase in pulpwood consump. 
tion the amount of wood imported was only slightly in 
excess of the 1927 imports. 

The total production of pulp was increased by 357, 
000 tons, or 8.3% from 1927 to 1929, a factor again 
largely due to the Pacific Coast activity. If we analyze 
this total further we pick up a clue to the present de- 
pression in bleached sulphite prices. Mechanical pulp 
production experienced no change. Sulphite production 
was increased 7.1% in the two-year period, rising from 
a total of 1,552,699 to 1,676,000 tons, accounting sub. 
stantially for pulp production increase in the total for 
all grades. 

But, and it is necessary to emphasize that but, while 
production of unbleached sulphite declined, produc. 
tion of bleached sulphite on the other hand increased 
160,000 tons, or 23.5%. While it is true that some of 
this bleached production was brought in on the Pacific 
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This graph shows the trend of domestic wood pulp production 

in the United States, according to grades and total production. 

It is suggested that comparison be made with the graph 
depicting pulp imports. 
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Coast, the West is not the only important factor in this 
case. The spurt in bleached sulphite production reflects 
the pressure of increasing competition in the paper in- 
dustry as a whole and the determined efforts of many 
of the more aggressive mills to get out of the common 

des and into the specialties. At least some portion 
of this increased bleached pulp production must be 
charged to the general improvement of paper grades in 
the industry. 

For sulphate pulp a similar analogy can be drawn to 
explain the severe depression in kraft pulp prices at 
the end of the year. The comet-like expansion of the 
kraft industry in the Southern states is practically the 
only factor to consider in explaining the increase in 
production of sulphate pulp from 603,253 tons in 
1927 to 859,600 tons in 1929, or 42.5%. 








Table 1—Summary for the Industry—1929 and 1927 
Per Cent of 


increase or 
1927 decrease (—) 


219 —13.7 


1929 
Number of establishments ___. 189 
Wage earners (average for 
— aes 24,383 
Wages’ ........------------------- $31,964,000 
Cost of materials, fuel, and 
purchased electric  cur- 
rent * bere 146,218,000 
Products, total value*........... 234,824,000 
Wood pulp -................... 218,058,000 
Other pulp - 11,581,000 
Other products _.. 5,185,000 


Value added by manufacture* 88,606,000 


24,794 —- 1.7 
$31,527,358 1.4 


151,325,425 
218,198,201 
207,332,666 
6,844,044 
4,021,491 
66,872,776 


(3) 
7.6 
5.2 
69.2 
28.9 


(4) 


1Not including salaries employes. The average number of wage earners 
is based on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. This 
average somewhat exceeds the number that would have been required for 
the work performed if all had been continuously employed throughout the 
year, because of the fact that manufacturers report the numbers employed 
on or about the 15th day of each month, as shown by the pay rolls, usually 
taking no account of the possibility that some or all of the wage earners 
may have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually 
have worked the entire month. Thus in some cases the number reported for 
a given month exceeds the average for that month. 

*Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census figures 


because no data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest * 


on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 


®*The cost-of-materials item for 1927 is not strictly comparable with the 
corresponding item for 1929 because of the fact that the schedule for 1927 
provided for the inclusion of data on the cost of shop supplies, whereas that 
for 1929 stated that such data should not be included. For this reason no 
per cent of decrease is presented. 


‘Value of products less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased electric 


current. The figure for 1927 is not strictly comparable with that for 1929 
because of the change in the cost-of-materials item. (See footnote 3). 
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Attention is also called to the increased production 
in semi-chemical pulps from 1927 to 1929. While the 
total production is of itself insignificant when compared 
to the other grades, the percentage of increase is tre- 
mendous. 


The statistics for 1929, with comparative figures for 
1927, are summarized in Table 1; Table 2 shows the 
production of wood pulp. The figures for 1929 are 
preliminary and subject to revision. : 


CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES—1929 
Wood Pulp 


According to a preliminary tabulation of data col- 
lected in the Census of Manufactures taken in 1930, the 
total value (at f.o.b. factory prices) of products report- 
ed for 1929 by establishments in the United States 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of wood and 
other pulp amounted to $234,824,000, an increase of 
7.6% as compared with $218,198,201 reported for 1927, 
the last preceding census year. The total for 1929 is 
made up as follows: Wood pulp, $218,058,000; other 
pulps, $11,581,000; other products, $5,185,000. 








Table 2—Wood Pulp—Production, by Quantity and 
Process—1929, 1928 and 1927 


Quantity (Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
1929 1928 1927 
. 4,770,600 4,510,800 4,313,403 


- 1,612,000 1,610,988 


- 1,453,500 1,546,240 
158,500 64,748 
1,676,000 1,558,858 


836,100 836,751 
839,900 722,107 


Process and Condition 
Aggregate 





Mechanical, total 1,610,409 
1,435,321 

175,088 
1,552,699 


872,411 
680,288 





Not steamed 
Steamed __. 
Sulphite, total 


Unbleached 
Bleached _.. aera 
Sulphate, unbleached and 
bleached’ _____.. 
Soda, unbleached and 
bleached’ - Wa tees 
Semichemical 
Screenings, total 





859,600 774,225 603,253 
514,600 
40,400 


68,000 


488,641 
29,967 
48,121 


11,400 4,701 8,229 
56,600 43,420 39,352 


1Not shown separately in order to avoid disclosing the production of 
individual establishments. 


487,478 
11,983 
47,581 





Mechanical 
Chemica! .- 








COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF PACIFIC COAST PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY—1923-1930 








1923 1930 


Total Daily Capacity All Grades of Pulp 
1923—2,045 tons 
1930—5,108 tons. 


Total Daily Capacity All Grades of Paper and Board 


1923—2,056 tons 
1930—4,425 tons. 
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In practically every major 
development in the industry 


ROSS SYSTEMS 
have played a 
prominent part 


INCE 1920, from Coast to 
Coast, Ross Systems have 
kept pace with the progress of the 
pulp and paper industry. As new 
manufacturing methods have been 
developed, Ross apparatus has 
been designed to exactly meet the 
new requirements. It has become 
a characteristic of modern or pro- 
gressive plants to be equipped with 
Ross apparatus for their heating, 
ventilating, drying and condition- 
ing. The remarkable success of 
Ross Systems on the East Coast is 
now being duplicated on the West 
Coast as is indicated by the grow- 
ing list of installations. 








Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 








Partial List of Ross Installations 
on the West Coast 


Certain-teed Products 
Corporation. 

Fibreboard Products Com- 
pany. 
Successors to 
Paraffine Companies, Inc. 
National Paper Products 
Company. 

Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Company. 

Oregon Pulp & Paper 
Company. 

Everett Pulp & Paper Co. 


St. Helens Pulp & Paper 
Company. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Tim- 
ber Co. 

Powell River Company, 
Limited. 

St. Regis Kraft Company, 
formerly 

Union Bag & Paper Power 
Corporation. 


Crown-Willamette Paper 
Co. 


Pacific Mills Limited. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


201 No. Wells Street 
CHICAGO 


Main Office—122 East 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 


311 Lewis Building 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


New Birks Bldg., MONTREAL 
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When writing to J. O. Ross Enor. Corp. please mention Paciric PuLP & Paper INDUSTRY 
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NUMBER of events transpiring in the pulp in- 
dustry in 1930 rattled ’round the world and 

served to stress the international character of 
the markets into which this commodity enters. The 
drastic price declines coupled with a shrinking con- 
sumption as the full effects of the depression became 
evident, uprooted practically all equilibrium. 

The United States, being the largest producer, and 
by far the largest importer, of pulp, was of course a 
focal point in the crisis. Declines were registered in all 
grades of chemical pulp, and prices fell and fell. Me- 
chanical pulp, on the other hand, registered a slight ad- 
vance in imports. 

United States domestic production fell off in ali 
grades. Meanwhile, imports of all grades and from all 
countries fell off, almost without exception, in some 
cases very seriously. The one outstanding exception was 
the increase in Swedish exports of kraft pulp to the 
United States, but this was made possible by accepting 
ruinous prices and was taken at the expense of Canada, 
whose kraft pulp exports to American paper mills have 
fallen off abruptly in the past two years. 


The Swedish pressure on kraft pulp was an outstand- 
ing development of the year and was motivated by a 
desperate effort to hold on to markets in spite of two 
serious factors, the rapid increase of kraft pulp ton- 
nage in Sweden in the past decade and the mushroom 
growth of kraft paper mills springing up in the South- 
ern states. 

Finland registered a very slight increase in kraft pulp 
exports to the United States, but it is not a heavy con- 
tender in this market. Germany laid claim to the only 
other increase, slightly augmenting its bleached sulphite 
sales to the United States. 


The sales pressure exerted itself in other quarters, 
but nowhere with the magnitude as in the United States 
market. Reduced industrial operations everywhere, with 





TREND OF WOOD PULP PRICES—1925-1930 
Based on ex-dock New York for foreign and f.o.b. mill on domestic grades 


World Factors. 


the Pulp Market 





a general tightening up of business, curtailed the world 
pulp consumption. The reaction therefore was to get 
tonnage at any place and by almost any method. 

In sulphite the maladjustment of productive capacity 
to consumption brought about an international agree- 
ment of the sulphite pulp manufacturers of Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Germany, Memel and Czecho-slo- 
vakia to curtail production by 15% of capacity, effective 
October 1, 1930, based on the 1929 output. The original 
agreement consummated by these European nations 
at Stockholm in October was later ratified by Austria 
in a second meeting held at Berlin on December 4. The 
agreement is valid until the end of 1932. The present 
curtailment applies, so far, for one year beginning 
October 1, 1930. 

This new organization, known as S. P. S. (Sulphite 
Pulp Suppliers), controls a total output of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 metric tons. The 15% curtailment in 
effect lifts 500,000 tons out of the market annually, a 
tonnage approximately equivalent to the entire dis- 
appearance of Finland’s sulphite production for a 
twelve month. 

Such a far-reaching curtailment program reflects the 
crisis in the sulphite market. It was designed, of course, 
to stabilize and to reach some agreement on quotations. 
Some overtures were known to have been made to 
Canadian and United States producers, but without for- 
mal result. As a matter of fact, however, the North 
American producers were already engaged in a cur- 
tailment program by force of necessity, so that the 
total sulphite production was greatly reduced in 1930 
thru complete or partial shutdowns of many mills as 
inventories piled up. 

The success of the curtailment program entered into 
by the S. P. S. will depend, as does any cooperative 
movement of this nature, upon enforcement. 


“It looks,” remarks one prominent European pulp 
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LONGER LIFE 


from EAGLE ACID RESISTING BRONZE 
VALVES ano FITTINGS 





Actual service records of Eagle Valves 
and Fittings in Northwest sulphite 
pulp mills show this statement to be 
conservative. 


The extreme long life of Eagle Bronze 
Valves and Fittings is due to our use 
of only the highest quality material, 
to care in manufacture, and to sim- 
plicity of design based upon a 
thorough knowledge of operating 
conditions. 














Agents for— In addition to manufacturing a full 








THE COOPER ALLOY FOUNDRY CO. 
Makers of SWEETALOY 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO. 
Monel Metal and Nickel 
Sheets - Tubes - Rods - Castings 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 
Centrifugally Cast Bronze Roll Covers 
For Tough, Durable Breast, 
Couch and Press Rolls 


EAGLE BRASS FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NON FERROUS FOUNDERS, METALLURGISTS 
21 SPOKANE STREET 


SEATTLE 








line of Acid Resisting Bronze Valves 
and with or without Stainless Steel 
Stems, Seats and Discs, we carry a 
complete assortment of pipe fittings 
and valves made of all the well known 
chrome nickel iron alloys, such as 
SWEETALOY, Allegheny Metal, 
Enduro, Nirosta and Monel Metal. 
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official, “as tho the S. P. S. agreement has given an im. 

tus to consolidation movements within the chemical 
pulp industry of different countries. The Germans 
have organized a new purely selling body, similar to 
the established Finnish Cellulose Union, the Swedes 
have further concentrated by creating a new sales or- 
ganization for a dozen mills.” 

Export competition among the European nations in 
the new S. P. S. convention may be observed from the 
accompanying table. The table embraces about the en- 
tire wood pulp export, of which around 75% is sulphite. 
It should be observed that the United States market 
takes more than one-half of the total exports and about 
36% of European exports. 

Closer control of export market division and quota- 
tions is made easier by the circumstances that Finland 
and Germany now have a central clearing agency or syn- 
dicate for sales, while Swedish producers report sales 
to a central agency. 





extending over many centuries has placed Sweden 

in the front rank of nations depending upon its 
forest resources for a livelihood. In the world of pulp 
Sweden has become somewhat of a standard by which 
measurements are made. This little Northern nation 
has long been the principal wood pulp exporting coun- 
try of the world. 

A number of factors, in addition to the natural 
thriftiness and industriousness of the people, have 
served to give pulp leadership to Sweden. The timbered 
slopes of the Eastern Scandinavian peninsula receding 
gently toward the sea, are drained by innumerable 
parallel rivers which are a great aid in bringing the 
inland timber to the pulp and lumber mills located on 
deep water sites. The mill locations, coupled with the 
abundant shipping service available to all parts of the 
world, provide Sweden with a great natural export 
advantage. 


Total wood pulp production has doubled since the 
pre-war year of 1913, increasing from 1,319,000 tons 
then to 2,750,000 tons in 1929. In that time sulphate 
pulp production increased more than 300%, going from 
170,000 tons to 737,000 tons. Meanwhile, however, both 
groundwood and sulphite pulp production increased 
approximately 75% in each case. Total chemical pulp 
production accounts for some 78% of all pulp pro- 
duced. 

Export trade in pulp is the backbone of the Swedish 
industry. The small population can not begin to con- 
sume the domestic production, but, even so, the relative- 
ly high standards of living in this progressive Northern 
nation have raised the domestic pulp consumption from 


i. ELLIGENT exploitation on a perpetuating basis 





Two fine Sitka Spruce trees in a Pacific Coast forest 


370,000 tons in 1913 to 750,000 tons at the present time. 
This domestic pulp consumption must be discounted to 
allow for the substantial exports of finished papers and 
board. Some of this is represented in news print and 
specialty wrappings going to the United States. 


The rapid expansion of the pulp industry in Sweden 
in the past two decades has put a serious drain upon 
the forests and it is probable that expansion possibili- 
ties are about static. The country is able to supplement 








CHEMICAL PULP EXPORTS BY EUROPEAN PRODUCERS 
In Metric Tons of 2,205 Lbs. 














(000 omitted) 

= TO 
EXPORTED Of which 
FROM U.S.A England Holland Belgium France Italy Germany Total Sulphite 
a 291 41 36 112 57 46 1,422 925 
Finland 137 141 4 21 30 15 33 457 369 
Germany 66 45 23 21 55 22 - 274 —(*) 
Norway 70 93 Q 9 21 9 12 269 243 
Czechoslovakia ___ 2 2 = | 3 10 11 35 91 91 
ae 3 1 Ae 1 11 56 6 93 —(*) 
Canada 953 26 2 15 31 17 5 1,090 857 








(*) Figures not given, but almost identical with total exports. 





Timken has 997 bearings in this 
212" Beloit High Speed Kraft 
Machine installed at the Mobile, 
Alabama, plant of the Southern 
Kraft Corporation. It is one of 
two similar Beloit machines in- 
stalled in this mill. There is also 
a Beloit 174" “Yankee” Kraft 
Machine containing approx 
mately 600 Timken Bearings. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN «:: BEARINGS 
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its own sources, to a limited degree, however, with and Mexico, but a complete roster of the countries to 
wood from other nations. Its own forest policies are which Swedish pulp is shipped would involve reference 
rigid in balancing cutting with growth. to all parts of the globe. 

The United States is Sweden’s best pulp customer, The increasing pressure of markets in the past few 
total exports in 1930 reaching 650,000 metric tons, years has no doubt had some part in bringing the Swed- 
ee Saich all but 19,000 metric tons were chemical ish pulp industry into fewer-and stronger hands. The 

p. Great Britain comes next in importance, but main- strong grouping a couple years ago of a number of 
tains its rank chiefly thru its heavy imports of me- mills into the Swedish Wood Pulp Company under 
chanical pulp, which account for, almost half of the the guiding genius of “The Match King” was followed 
total of 500,000 metric tons. France trails a a third late in 1930 by another concentration of mills known 
‘with imports of 220,000 metric tons, practically half of as the North Swedish Mills, Ltd. While the first named 
which is mechanical pulp. is an outright merger, the second is more in the nature 

Other important customers are Norway, Belgium, of an alliance of a dozen pulp and timber mills operated 
Italy, Spain, Holland, Germany, Denmark, Australia by six companies having an annual capacity of 310,000 


——. — 























WOOD PULP PRODUCTION OF SWEDEN—1920 TO 1930 
(Metric Tons of 2,205 Pounds) 





Sulphite Pulp 



















Total Chemical (Bleached and ’ GRAND 
Year Pulp Unbleached) Sulphate Pulp Mechanical Pulp TOTAL 
920. tes 974,000 769,000 ——-~ "os " 974,000 
— 584,000 467,000 SES eet 584,000 
— 998,000 757,000 241,000 PIL 998,000 
— 989,000 756,000 ae. +. =o 989,000 
i924 ....--. ibs ’ 1,240,000 930,000 310,000 377,000 1,617,000 
; Z 1,285,000 945,000 340,000 391,000 1,676,000 
 _a fon ee 1,450,000 1,040,000 °410,100 446,000 1,896,000 
is é 1,558,000 1,098,000 460,000 528,009 2,086,000 
ee... 1,350,000 919,000 431,000 535,000 1,885,000 












nt Aaa aS 1,875,000 1,215,000 660,000 611,000 2,485,000 
a 1,210,000 632,000 BEMIS ta ; 


Source—Swedish Wood Pulp Journal. 











WOOD PULP EXPORTS FROM SWEDEN—1921 TO 1930 
(Metric Tons of 2,205 Pounds) 


























Total Chemical 7——Sulphite Pulp— Sulphate 

Year Pulp Bleached Unbleached Pulp Mechanical Pulp TOTAL 
102000 =u Roe tee >. °° ous 102,000 
A Ma 893,000 70,000 622,000 201,000 262,000 1,155,000 
1923 Sees 725,000 45,000 510,000 170,000 306,090 1,031,000 
1924 : : 910,000 78,000 682,000 250,000 386,000 1,296,000 
1925 stokes ’ 982,000 82,000 645,000 255,000 376,000 1,358,000 
1926 “See : 1,055,000 90,000 660,000 ee 1,055,000 
a7 ......... 1,207,000 115,000 745,000 347,000 459,090 1,666,000 
1928 _- <0 fae 1,047,000 105,000 610,000 332,000 499,000 1,546,000 
a bes ieeidqetont 1,455,000 140,000 810,000 505,009 610,090 2,065,000 

(ln RL career ea 1,370,000 138,000 772,000 460,000 477,000 1,847,000 














Source—Swedish Wood Pulp Journal. 








SWEDISH PULP EXPORTS—1930 


Distribution by Grades and Principal Markets 
(Metric Tons of 2,205 Lbs.) 
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Sulphite Sulphate Total Total Total 
Countries Mechanical - Bleached and 1930 1929 1913 
Bleached Unbleached Unbleached 
iit. 18,820 44,439 313,184 273,248 649,692 685,334 99,600 
Great Britain. === Ss 224,997 9,191 208,270 56,227 498,686 560,747 405,473 
eo | eS 17,985 71,559 30,159 221,577 279,556 214,178 
Ca 1,604 41,659 3,230 98,598 116,092 36,989 
Belgium _ 22,652 3,556 23,575 7,358 57,142 66,303 36,704 
Ne , 620 19,263 19,169 17,770 56,822 . 58,962 8,516 
sa aE 21,077 7,476 22,067 5,310 55,930 53,283 27,451 
pouend _ 10,567 10,215 20,386 6,070 47,238 56,668 14,532 
Se Zo) 709 11,449 13,404 18,239 43,802 49,872 76,095 
Denmark ! _- 10,303 21 22,452 3,565 36,342 50,486 38,586 
Australia 863 1,733 3,149 13,289 19,034 23,310 683 
exico SRE 1,106 565 3,683 4,802 10,156 10,043 3,007 
eemen. «3,064 10,670 30,090 26,803 79,611 79,870 45,429 
Total, 1930... «477,857 138,167 792,647 466,070 1,874,740 OP) RE Se tte 
Total, 1929. 609,453 140,847 827,048 513,178 nindigeai ee 
Total, 1913... 323,062 32,643 554,578 96,960 ii hi cbse 1,007,243 





Source—Swedish Wood Pulp Journal. 
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Three Paper Products Made on The 


Pacific Coast and Sold Nationally 


EE and ZALO BATHROOM TISSUES are made 
7 by a new process which fluffs up a gentle nap on the 
surface pleasingly soft and adds greatly to their ab- 
sorbency. You will like them better than ordinary tissues. 
They are made from fresh, pure pulp and are kept clean, 
being protected by a tucked-in wrapper — as carefully 
guarded as hospital gauze. 


ZEE and ZALO are gaily labeled in pale jade and bril- 
liant cerise. Every woman will be pleased to keep them on 
the shelf with her loveliest linens. 


ZEE is an ivory tissue wound with 100 extra sheets in 
every roll. Most rolls that compare with it in quality give 
650 sheets—Zee gives 750. Price 10c a roll or three for 25c. 


ZALO is a snow white tissue—1000 sheets to the roll. 
The best tissue at any price. Price 15c a roll or two for 25c. 


ZEE and ZALO fit all standard built-in or projecting 
fixtures. Available at grocery, drug, hardware and depart- 


ment stores. 


Fluffed for \ 


Softness 
and 
Absorbency 

















A package of 150 Public Service Pure White Paper 
Towels—banded with a modern label printed in blue and 
magenta on an attractive blue paper stock. 





Public Service White Enamel Cabinet—easy ~—tili— 
has no mechanism to get out of order—and dispenses 
only one towel at a time. 


Public Service Paper Towels and Zee and Zalo Bathroom Tissues are 
manufactured by subsidiary companies of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation 





UBLIC SERVICE PAPER TOWELS are now 

made Pure White—and Natural Color. And 

they are just the towels the public has been wait- 
ing for as they are soft and fluffy—they feel good to 
your hands or face. 


The long fibres make the towel strong, yet they 
have high absorptive qualities. 


Use these towels in your kitchen—they help keep 
your hands clean—your utensils spotless — your laun- 
dry bill lower. They have a dozen household uses. 


It is an economical towel, too. One case will last 
approximately as long as two cases of many of the 
other towels on the market. The white enameled 
cabinet is beautiful and practical. It dispenses only 
one towel at a time. 


“A Clean Towel for Every Pair of Hands.” 


















the 
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metric tons of chemical pulp. By way of comparison, 
the Swedish Wood Pulp Company controls an annual 
roduction of chemical pulp of about 525,000 tons. 
North Swedish Mills, Ltd., will pool sales and pur- 
chases and, to some extent, technical experience, but 
in many respects the individuality of the several or- 

‘zations is maintained. 

The North Swedish Mills, Ltd., is another straw in 
the wind which points toward greater cooperation by 
oups within the world pulp industry as a whole, a 
cooperation dictated to large degree by the increasing 
pressure on market as production expands. 





than any other nation of continental Europe, 

farther north, in fact, than Fort Churchill, the 
northern terminus of the Canadian railroad recently 
extended to Hudson Bay. In Finland’s 150,005 square 
miles, stretching from the Baltic Sea to the Arctic 
Ocean, some 3,300,000 people make their home. They 
are aggressive and progressive, having carved out of 
their rugged sub-Arctic land a pulp, paper and lumber 
industry which is counted among the world’s most 
important. 

From 1154 to 1809 Finland was a part of Sweden 
and in the latter year became a Grand Duchy under 
Russia. In 1917 the union with Russia was severed at 
the time of the revolution, and Finland became an in- 


dependent republic. 
Forest Wealth 


Finland’s principal resources of wealth are her forests 
and water power. Among the countries of Europe 
Finland ranks first with respect to forest land in relation 
to total area and per head of population. About three- 
fourths of the total land area is in timber. These forest 
resources are jealously guarded by rigid reforestation 
laws which effectively maintain the source of supply. 
The wood-using industries of Finland are today the 
chief factor in the country’s economic life. 

The Finnish paper industry dates back to 1785. In 
1879 the first cellulose mill (sulphate) was founded. 
The industry made steady progress in subsequent de- 
cades, exports of paper in 1911 to 1913 amounting to 
about 125,000 tons annually; mechanical pulp about 
100,000 tons a year and cellulose about 500,000 tons. 
The statistics given in connection with this article indi- 
cate the present extent of the Finnish industry. 


BF INLAND’S southern boundary lies farther north 


Russian Business Lost 

Russia was an important customer of Finland up to 
the social and industrial revolution in 1917. After that 
year the Finns found themselves forced to seek other 
markets. It was then that Finland made a determined 
effort to get into markets in Western Europe and in the 
United States. Today its chief markets are Great 
Britain and United States. 

The industry is strongly organized in Finland. The 
Finnish Paper Mills Association controls about 65 per 
cent of the total paper exports. The Finnish Cellulose 
Union represents all but one of the country’s pulp 
manufacturers. 

The Finnish pulp and paper industry long ago learned 
the value of cooperative effort in sales and in research. 
In 1916 the Finnish industry’s central laboratory was 
created, chiefly maintained by the industry, but con- 
ducted on independent lines. The central laboratory 
was created because it was realized that the industry 
needed expert chemists, not only for the direct super- 
vision in the factories but also for studying important 
chemical problems. The scope of the laboratory activi- 
ties have been steadily expanded and, with the support 
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CHEMICAL PULP INDUSTRY OF FINLAND 
Production and Exports—1929, 1930 
In Metric Tons 
1930 1929 
Tons Tons 
Sulphite cellulose produced by the members 
of the Finnish Cellulose Union... 522,154 470,296 
Total 522,154 470;296 
Sulphate cellulose produced by members of 
the Finnish Cellulose Union 149,279 113,595 
Diesen Wood Company A. B. _..---_____. 25,014 28,337 
Total 174,293 141,932 
Total of sulphite cellulose 522,154 470,296 
Total of sulphate cellulose 174,293 141,932 
Total production — 696,447 612,228 
Distribution of Finnish Cellulose Union’s Export to Various 
Countries 
—1930— —1929— 
Sul- Sul- Sul- Sul- 
phite phate phite phate 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
ES ORE &- 133,725 25,945 123,949 17,236 
U. S. A..._.______-___._... WOLB2A «64306659 107.992 28:563 
Soviet-Russia _................ 27,798 5,278 33,011 1,726 
France. _.___.____...__....... 26938 i907 27408 2737 
South America 16,841 3,619 19,647 3,204 
Germany S*«*‘;SGS «18,233 © 4,057 29,329 
Belgium ee eee 16,149 3,710 17,916 3,365 
== Sasa 8,799 1,161 14,998 470 
Denmark __ amie ee oe Gre 
Spain _ : ue Se ‘oT 
Holland _ Ste Bie 2,841 1,207 5,557 420 
India - = enema ik. 
japan... : Cee tee. =... 
Other countries* 1,946 1,447 2,503 313 





355,629 94,834 369,045 87,484 
X — a J 


Bs Y 





Total chemical pulp (cel- 

lulose) exports by Fin- 

nish Cellulose Union____. 450,463 456,529 
Exported by Diesen Wood 


Co., A.B. (unclassified). _____._.__. 16.302 26,014 





Total Finnish Exports ____. 355,629 110,936 369,045 113,498 
_— es 


—— ee 
“Y ¥ 





Grand total of chemical 
pulp (cellulose) exports 
from all Finland... 466,565 482,543 





*Other countries includes Esthonia, Norway, Portugal, Switz- 
erland, Greece, Yugosalvia, Sweden, Latvia, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, China and Egypt. 








in the form of annual subsidies from leading organiza- 
tions within the industry, has been able to undertake a 
great number of important investigations in the manu- 
facture of chemical pulp. 





ERMANY is a factory that must be weighed in 

any consideration of the world pulp market. Di- 

rectly affecting the United States is the German 
export to America of approximately 75,000 tons of all 
grades of pulp in 1930. Of this amount practically all 
was sulphite, divided between 52,000 tons of bleached 
and 21,000 tons of unbleached. Comparatively, Ger- 
many’s pulp exports are rather negligible, but their 
importance has been increasing in recent years. 

With respect to the other countries of Europe the 
position of Germany is somewhat akin to that of the 
United States. The Germans have a high per capita 
consumption of paper, to supply which they must de- 
pend to a large extent upon outside sources for paper 
making materials. Statistical observation of this nation 
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affords somewhat of a paradox because exports of pulp 
are in excess of imports, despite the insufficiency of 
home supplies. In 1929 pulp exports were 296,000 tons 
as compared with imports of 180,000 tons. 

Total domestic production of pulp in Germany in 
1929 was 2,262,000 tons. With adjustments for imports 
and exports this leaves a net of 2,146,000 tons for 
domestic consumption. Classified by grades, total pulp 
production is as follows: Mechanical pulp, 937,000 tons; 
sulphate pulp, 116,000 tons; sulphite pulp, 1,209,000 
tons. However, the true picture of Germany is not 
complete without a regard for the nation’s imports of 
pulpwood, accurate figures for which are not available. 
Russia, Poland and Finland supply the bulk of the 
wood. 

Dependent as it is to such a large degree upon out- 
side sources of wood the German paper industry is 
somewhat insecure. To strengthen this weakness major 
German paper interests in recent years have in effect 
migrated and have started to build their own pulp mills 
in Finland and other countries. 

The world wide critical business situation of 1930 
brought more or less of a crisis to the German pulp 
industry. The year was marked by tighter cartel organ- 
ization and a further concentration of interests. The 
German producers were a party to the international 
pact consummated at Stockholm in October, 1930, and 
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committing European producers to reduce 


roducti 
by 15% for at least one year. Production 


Tighter communal organization also is evident j; 
the formation at the close of the year of the . 
Sulphite Pulp Syndicate, vice the Sulphite Py] 
the syndicate allocating production, fixing p 
selling for its members, at home and abroad. T 
cartel simply maintained price uniformity. 

Concentration of production is expressed in two giant 
mergers effected at the close of the year; the Feldmueh| 
and Koholyt pulp interests making up the one: the 
Aschaffenburger and Hoesch companies entering into 
the other combination. 


Four big groups control about 75% of Germany's 
sulphite pulp production with a probable capacity of 
1,250,000 tons annually. The other 25% is divided 
among 15 small plants. The four, in their approximate 
order of importance (with respect to pulp sales) are 
Zellstoff Waldhof-Mannheim, Aschaffenburg-Hoesch 
Koholyt-Feldmuehle, and Zellstoff Verein (Berlin), : 


The new pulp syndicate does not apply its restric. 
tions to paper, nor to certain quality production, or 
such specialty pulps as for rayon. Quality and special 
pulp markets favor the small producers, except in the 
case of pulp for rayon in which Zellstoff-Waldhof js 
largely the dominating factor. 


German 
P Cartel, 
tices and 
he former 


««« >)» 





A young second growth forest getting away to a good start in the Pacific Coast Douglas Fir region. 





Robert H. Scanlon 
Assistant Resident Manager 
Powell River Company Limited 


Supplement to Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry 
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UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF BLEACHED SULPHITE FROM 1920 TO 1930 


By Countries of Origin 
(Long Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 





Countries— Canada Sweden Germany Norway Finland _— All Others Total 


a. cance ee 6,788 200 13,435 5,329 2,663 114,470 
921 ——----------------—---------_ 59,198 5,770 1,335 8,180 7,591 2,931 85,005 
a — -- 122,347 39,340 3,152 39,153 5,393 3,708 213,093 
mee ...----------------- 132,138 41,958 12,655 46,849 12,063 4,917 250,580 
1924 es ain SONS 64,221 17,054 35,279 6,960 12,912 272,369 
[aoe ; 137,598 71,577 16,662 48,111 4,130 8,898 286,976 
1926 ... 152,764 58,623 25,944 45,416 2,739 9,332 294,818 
a... ; - 171,280 46,369 25,341 49,928 4,595 13,617 311,138 
| a id 36,237 39,592 40,212 1,500 13,578 307,926 
aaa S. 47,199 45,471 39,312 7,306 7,478 334,235 
— 181,195 43,916 46,101 36,758 7,335 7,358 322,693 


Source—Paper Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
*Preliminary figures, subject to minor revision. 
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This graph shows imports by the United States of bleached pes 

sulphite pulp, according to country of origin. Note the dom- Xl 

inating position of Canada and also note the contrasting / , a 
positions of Canada and Sweden in respect to bleached and Ae 

unbleached sulphite. Attention is called further to the gains re "4 onwal 

made recently by Germany. at 
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This graph shows imports by the United States of unbleached 

sulphite, according to country of origin. Particular attention 

is called to the recent gains by Sweden which made it the 
dominating factor, also to the gains made by Finland. 








UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF UNBLEACHED SULPHITE FROM 1920 TO 1930 
(Long Tons—2,240 Pounds) 





Sweden Canada Finland Germany Norway All Others Total 


ee 207,667 13,502 7,193 3,627 2,062 308,008 
zzz ... 3,070 88,112 24,696 14,308 3,137 4,770 208,093 
cine nce SOZIS 146,690 27,642 16,968 29,134 4,048 422,700 
1923 ____ _ 159,065 167,725 58,602 42,851 21,222 12,388 461,853 
1924 : _. 226,978 192,308 48,007 54,944 26,079 13,554 561,920 
 _ zz 193,034 253,670 48,996 42,362 20,639 20,083 579,284 
| [——_z- _ 244,925 226,153 61,804 54,305 18,613 23,123 628,923 
1927 ae 2. 299,875 179,630 70,106 25,487 17,747 21,011 613,856 
aaa ae : _ 297,130 179,751 92,778 23,933 23,456 23,607 640,660 
a 350,152 190,565 109,121 16,822 18,325 16,471 701,456 
a _ 331,968 180,417 99,881 19,049 20,210 = -14,152 665,075 











*1930 figures are preliminary, subject to minor changes. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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When Quality Counts 


paper mills everywhere 
are insisting on the 


high 

grade ! 
bleached 

sulphite 


pulps 


made by three modern ; 
Pacific Coast mills. 


RAINIER PULP & PAPER CO. . 


Shelton, Washington 


GRAYS HARBOR PULP & PAPER C0. 


Hoquiam, Washington 


OLYMPIC FOREST PRODUCTS CO. 


Port Angeles, Washington 


Annual tonnage available 
in excess of 125,000 tons. 











When writing to advertisers please mention Paciric PuLP AND PaPER INDUSTRY 
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This Minton vacuum dryer installed in the new sulphite pulp mill of the Olympic Forest Products Company in 1930 is the first 


on the Pacific Coast. 


The Kraft Pulp Situation 


From the accompanying statistics and graph the pres- 
ent dominating position of Sweden in the kraft pulp 
export market is apparent. A consistent rise is evident 
since 1923. Meanwhile Canada just held its own up 
until 1928 and then appeared to give up the struggle, 
its imports to the United States declining severely. 


The particular economies possible in the Swedish 
mills where pulp, lumber, and allied wood-using indus- 
tries frequently are operated under a single manage- 
ment explain to a large degree why Sweden was able to 
continue so strongly in competition during a year of 
drastic price declines such as 1930. Efficient use of the 
whole log puts the Swedish pulp mills in the class of 
low cost producers. 


Canada’s decline was no doubt accentuated by the 
rapid development of kraft paper mills in the Southern 
states in recent years. These new Southern mills make 
their own pulp and thus have displaced a great deal of 
imported tonnage and have also affected the situation 
in the cheaper sulphite papers. 


Sweden’s ability to increase its kraft sales in such a 
ptice year as 1930 is only explained by a readiness to 
sacrifice profit. Kraft pulp prices at the close of the 
year went below $30, delivered New York. 


THOUSAND LONG TONS 


A similar machine is to be used in the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company’s new mill. 
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This graph shows imports by the United States of sulphate 
(kraft) pulp, bleached and unbleached. 








UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED SULPHATE FROM 1920 TO 1930 


By Countries of Origin 
(Long Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 





Countries: 





Sweden Canada Finland Norway All Others Total 
1920 25,012 114,175 7,762 3,363 1,236 178,548 
1921 . 57,702 89,729 5,799 522 2,733 159,006 
earn 122,545 137,307 23,631 8,850 2,611 294,944 
1923 .. 84,739 131,304 20,089 10,258 2,728 249,118 
aa _ 144,148 125,256 17,749 13,080 5,474 305,707 
| aa 159,282 127,567 21,170 10,568 4,635 323,222 
.... 169,810 140,625 25,006 11,798 3,711 350,950 
eae... _ 180,897 138,660 19,602 10,690 2,102 351,951 
1928 _.. 201,757 141,779 32,139 15,761 4,410 395,846 
1929 _ 227,760 116,290 31,907 17,079 6,333 399,639 
ties i se 247,361 76,334 35,427 13,072 3,677 338,714 











*1930 figures are preliminary, subject to minor revision. Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Do ti 
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Post War 


PROGRESS 


in 





URING the war the demand for all kinds of ma- 
D terial was so great that builders of machinery 

were turning out machines of all kinds at a rate 
never known before. Suddenly with the end of hostili- 
ties there developed a great overproduction, warehouses 
were full of machine tools, shipbuilding plants full of 
ships, all industries were overdone. It looked as though 
all engineering must stop and let the world catch up, 
but instead engineers began designing with the thought 
in mind of improving quality and reducing costs by 
increased production. 

This applied with equal force to the paper industry. 
To accomplish these results it was necessary to speed 
up machines, increase widths, reduce power costs, also 
reduce labor costs, all to fit into this new program. A 
look back over the last twelve years in the paper in- 
dustry is startling, to say the least. Twelve years ago 
a speed of 600 feet on news and common grades of 
paper was very good. Speed vs. Width has been the 
popular discussion in our trade papers during these 
twelve years. Today widths have increased to propor- 
tions unthought of a few years ago, and it has been 
fully demonstrated that speed is in no way dependent 













Beloit supplied this new No. 
11 machine for the Crown 
Willamette Paper Com- 
pany. The design of the 
drive side offers quite a 
contrast to machines of 
fifteen years ago. 


Paper Machine Design and Operation 


Recounted by G. A. MACKLEM 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
Beloit Iron Works 


on width. They are both engineering problems and 
when properly worked out go hand in hand. 

Today news machines are turning out papers over 
1000 feet per minute and a news machine is now being 
built to run 1500 feet with no question in the mind of 
either the purchaser or the builder of the practicability 
of the problem. A few years ago kraft was being turned 
out very successfully at 350 feet and today it is turned 
out over 900 feet and quality as fine as when made at 
350 feet. Book and bond papers which were made at 
350 to 500 feet are now being made between 900 and 
1000 feet and a finer quality than before, but no more 
expensive furnish. Before board was run at 150 feet 
and 75 to 85 tons produced; today board is run be- 
tween 300 and 400 feet with higher tests, using same 
furnish as before. Southern pine could be used only 
for a very common grade and very little of that; today 
some of the very large mills are located in the South, 
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MANAGEMENT BOND 


A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 








Made on the Pacific Coast 


ANAGEMENT BOND was de- 

veloped in the Hammermill 
Laboratories at Erie, Pennsylvania, to 
provide a standard grade of popular- 
priced bond paper manufactured from 
Western pulpwood. It is produced by 
Hammermill Methods, under the sup- 
ervision of Hammermill-trained per- 
sonnel, at the Grays Harbor Pulp and 
Paper Company, Hoquiam, Washing- 
ton. It is distributed nationally by 
more than 120 authorized paper mer- 
chants. 
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Distributed 
on the Pacific Coast by 
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ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 















: San Francisco, Calif. Sacramento, Calif. 
For a Portfolio or Los Angeles, Calif. Stockton, Calif. 
Samples of Manage- Oakland, Calif. Eugene, Ore. 
ment Bond, ask any Fresno, Calif. Portland, Ore. 
of the Paper Mer- San Diego, Calif. Seattle, Wash. 
chants named here, San Jose, Calif. Spokane, Wash. 
or write to Hammer- 
mill Paper Co., GENERAL PAPER COMPANY 
Erie, Pennsylvania. Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. Oakland, Calif. 
STANDARD PAPER COMPANY 
Tacoma, Wash. 


When writing HAMMERMILL Vaver Co. please mention PaciFiIcC PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
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Here is another new Beloit 
machine in the same mill 
in which can be pointed 
out many refinements de- 
veloped in post war years. 


making all thicknesses of kraft paper, from fourdrinier 
and cylinder board to bag and tissue papers. 


Tissue paper in those days could be made better on 
small machines at moderate speeds. Today we have 
tissue machines 196” wide, running 1200 feet per min- 
ute, making over 40 tons of tissue paper per day of 24 
hours. Thus you can see the movement is not in spots 
but all along the line. News paper machines are over 
300” wide. We are now building a machine for tissue 
paper to run over 1200 feet per minute and it is over 
200” wide. This machine is for the Pacific Coast. 

The results quoted are all post-war accomplishments. 
They are engineering problems being solved by the en- 
gineer, with the able assistance of the paper maker. 


Now how was such progress possible? For one thing, 
the modern paper machine is built in thousandths of an 
inch, whereas a few years ago such exactness was not 
considered necessary. To accomplish these results the 
machine builder was forced to scrap his tools and pur- 
chase all new tools capable of meeting these exacting 
requirements. The modern high speed machines must 
be equipped with anti-friction bearings from one end 
to the other. The new 1500 feet news machine will be 
equipped with a high speed shaking arrangement cap- 
able of running 700 strokes per minute. It was not con- 
sidered practical to run the shake of twelve years ago 
on news at 600 feet per minute. News machines of 
that period did not use suction rolls, but with the advent 
of the new suction roll, which is a roll built strong with 
steel heads and small journals running in anti-friction 
bearings, all machines can and, to be up-to-date, must 
use suction rolls to acquire the speeds of today. The 
suction roll of a few years ago was a shell which ran 
in very large plain bearings, was very weak and not 
suited to long wide wires and high speed. 

At that time it was deemed necessary to get a steep 
pitch on the wire, to try to make the stock run by grav- 
ity the same speed as the wire, which we now realize is 
impossible. But we can make the stock move as rapidly 
as the wire by building the slice high enough to get the 
proper amount of pressure to force the stock under the 
slice onto the wire at the speed of the wire. One of the 
first points considered today is, “How fast do you want 
to run?” Then figure the height of slice to give the 
speed of stock on the wire. The slice must also have 
an adjustable lip to keep the sheet level. 


The new removable, adjustable, and shakeable four- 
drinier part has‘also played an important part in the 
high speed and high quality of papers at high speed. 
In those days the wire rolls had to be made of brass 
and on a wide machine the shaking table of a fourdrinier 
part was very heavy. On the modern fourdrinier part 
the rolls are aluminum covered with thin brass sleeves. 
In this way you secure lightness. Also, the brass sleeves 
have the acid resisting qualities as of old and can be 
easily shaken because they are light. With the remov- 
able fourdinier the rolls,never have to be handled or 
removed from the machine, thus when the machine is 
built the rolls are given a careful balance to suit the 
speed required, and after that the rolls need never be 
handled. By the old method of changing wires a crowd 
of helpers was called in to handle these rolls. Now the 
ordinary machine crew install the wire in about an 
hour, without even handling either the rolls or the 
wire, by the removable fourdrinier part. 


The new modern suction roll is playing a very im- 
portant part in high speed, high quality, and economical 
production today. e new suction roll is built so 
that every grade of paper and every width of machine 
built up to this time can use a suction couch roll success- 
fully. Further, the new suction roll is of the cantilever 
type that obviates the necessity of removing any bear- 
ings when installing wires. It is necessary simply to 
press on the extreme end of the cantilever and remove 
the aluminum spacing piece which leaves ample room 
for installing wires. All very simple. The modern 
suction roll has anti-friction bearings of proper size. 
Where coarse stocks are used a feather-like aluminum 
rubber covered roll is used on top of the suction couch. 
Oscillating the suction boxes has added life to the wire. 


The wires have been lengthened where speed is de- 
sired and by these improvements the wire lasts longer 
at the high speed than it did formerly at the low speed. 
During the last ten years the suction press has been 
playing an important part. In fact, virtually every ma- 
chine that is modern is equipped with a suction press. 
Now the second suction press is coming in. This again 
adds speed, removes water, saves steam at the dryers, 
and gives a better finished sheet than ever before. Then 
it was found that sometimes on soft papers the second 
suction press was inclined to leave circles on the paper. 
This has been overcome by placing a rubber cover on 
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the suction press. Thus with improved felts, rubber 
covers on the second suction press, the paper enters 
the dryers anywhere from > to 10% drier than it ever 
could by the methods applied ten or twelve years ago. 

The post war machine supports the dryers in anti- 
friction bearings, whereas formerly the dryers were car- 
tied in plain bearings. The modern machine does not 
‘use dryer gears as gears always change in size when 
heated, and the teeth must have clearance enough to 
permit this expansion under steam pressure. There- 
fore we always had to contend with a back lash. The 
higher the speed, the lighter the paper, the more ap- 
parent and the more troublesome was the back lash. 
By elimination of the dryer gears, substituting a care- 
fully prepared special chain to drive the dryers, there 
is no possibility of a back lash, thus permitting higher 
speeds with very little danger of breaks in the dryers. 
The causes of breaks have been to a large extent elim- 
inated. 

The calenders have gotten into new automatically 
oiled bearings and in some cases anti-friction bearings, 
but in every case the modern machine is equipped with 
an improved bearing with no oil or grease around the 
ends of the rolls, everything concealed and everything 
arranged for efficient service, some machines running 
entirely equipped with anti-friction bearings. The next 
step will be to extend same to all new machines. 

Winding Speed 

The new reel handles the paper automatically. It 
begins the roll on the calender side, builds it over the 
center of the drum and, when the spool is entirely filled 
with paper, automatically dumps this roll from the reel 
to the stands in front of the winder and starts the sheet 
of paper on an empty spool. All this is without help 
from the operator, except the use of his judgment as to 
how hard or how soft he wants to build his roll. It is 
in his hands to move the roll of paper being wound on 
the reel to any point that will suit kis wishes in hardness. 

The slitter and the winder is the next move. The 
modern machine is equipped with a combined slitter and 
motor which needs no bottom slitter shaft. This is again 
conducive to high speed as it was very hard to make the 
bottom slitter shaft run fast enough and yet remain per- 
fectly true, whereas with each slitter being driven by a 
separate motor the procedure is very simple. The winder 
is built with forged steel drums, balanced to a very high 
speed. It is arranged so that the roll is pushed off from 
the drums automatically when the roll is finished. If 
winding large rolls, they are lowered automatically to the 
floor or truck. If winding counter rolls the shaft is re- 
moved automatically by equipment attached to the win- 
der and the counter rolls moved away, the shaft then 
dropped back in the bearings, almost an instantaneous 
program, a machine running counter rolls of paper at 
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1000’ per minute would require the winder to be running 
at 3000’ per minute. To make small rolls in that case a 
set of rolls would be changed about once in a minute, 
this all done without the assistance, but of course with 
the guidance, of the operator. 

The post war machine required a new drive. The old 
bevel gear drive has been replaced with a new spiral bevel 
gear drive. The teeth of the gears are hardened, all run- 
ning in oil, all supported in anti-friction bearings. This 
obviates the danger of leaving teeth marks on the rubber 
rolls when running high speed. It removes the danger of 
leaving teeth marks in the sheet of paper, particularly 
when running on soft surfaced papers, as the spiral gear 
drive does not permit many back lash, runs steady and 
smooth and on the modern machine, connects directly to 
the suction rolls, press rolls, and calenders. On news ma- 
chines where the speeds are rarely, if ever, changed the 
electric drive is giving excellent results. These are all 
post-war improvements and have added their part to 
the higher speed, higher production, higher quality, and 
decreased costs. 

Obsolescence Danger 


The development of the high speed shake has made 
it possible effectively to shake the wider machines of the 
200” class as rapidly and successfully as it was possible 
to shake the older, narrower machines with the older 
type of shake. By shaking the wire 600 strokes per min- 
ute the speed of paper travel can be three times as fast 
as when the maximum speed of the old type of shake was 
limited to 200 strokes per minute and because of the 
lighter construction of the table rolls and other shaking 
parts, the total weight shaken does not seriously increase 
on the wider machines, at least not enough to adversely 
affect the results obtained from the shake. This has made 
it possible to apply the wider machines to all grades of 
paper. Machines of the 200” class are now making the 
best quality of papers that were formerly thought to be 
obtainable from the narrower machines. 

The removal of water from the drying cylinders at 
high speeds has always been a very difficult problem but 
in recent years a new combination siphon and dipper has 

- been designed which successfully keeps the inside of the 
dryer free of water at practically unlimited sppeeds. 


The gravest question facing the paper mills today is 
that of obsolescence, due to the post-war development 
of improvements in paper machine design and construc- 
tion. The most progressive and the most prosperous mills 
are rebuilding their old machines by adding the new 
features above described where it is possible to do so and 
by replacing old, narrow, obsolete, slow-speed machines 
with new ones embodying all these improvements. Some 
mills have found it possible to make more tonnage of a 
better grade at lower cost on one machine than formerly 
could be made on two machines. 








PAPER PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES—1923-1930 
Compiled by the American Paper and Pulp Association 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 





Total Production 








Year (Incl. “All Others”) Writing Board Uncoated Book Newsprint. Wrapping Tissue 
aa 8,029,482 377,029 2,792,832 1,049,201 1,521,080 1,184,234 250,616 
8,300,000 392,000 2,850,000 1,090,000 1,481,424 1,235,000 265,000 
ae 9,182,204 473,804 3,286,580 1,162,848 1,563,318 1,292,049 281,000 
a 9,750,000 500,000 3,650,000 1,193,000 1,684,000 1,420,000 306,000 
10,002,070 508,808 3,773,608 1,269,321 1,485,100 1,525,305 316,070 
(ai 10,403,338 550,472 4,065,378 1,334,326 1,415,000 1,564,000 348,174 
aaa 11,090,543 587,383 4,451,187 1,497,912 1,409,169 1,605,783 370,468 
1930* 9,962,488 520,650 4,122,000 1,303,200 1,308,480 1,456,067 367,500 
*Estimated. 


}Preliminary tabulations, Bureau of Census. 
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Shown here are the four principal tree species of the Pacific Hemlock, used extensively for high grade pulp. The large tree 


N . at the right is a Sitka Spruce, also a prime pulping species. In 
orthwest forests. The largest tree (left) is a Douglas fir, the background the Western Red Cedar can be readily identified 


Prime lumber producer. The smaller tree next to it is a Western by its long stringy bark. 
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Photograph of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company’s Bleached Sulphite Pulp Mill 
Under Construction at Longview, Washington. 


KUPPLERS’ EXPERIENCE 


iS Now APPLIED TO BUILDING — 
THE WEYERHAEUSER PULP MILL — 


Contractors For— 


WASHINGTON PULP & PAPER CO. CHRIS KUPPLER’S SONS by reason of the 
Port Angeles, Wash. 
RAINIER PULP & PAPER COMPANY valuable experience gained in the building of these 
Shelton, Wash. 


ena tintin thine te Abin bo. outstanding mills are organized to efficiently handle 
Both Units—Hoquiam, Wash. 


RANUEAS, HavEn PeeOUES oD. pulp and paper mill construction in the Pacific 
a ee Northwest and Alaska in which the actual experi- 

OLYMPIC FOREST PRODUCTS CO. 
ence by the contractor counts so much toward the 


Port Angeles, Wash. 
WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER CO. 
Longview, Wash. successful opeartion of the plant. 


O. A. KUPPLER W. R. KUPPLER H. B. KUPPLER 


CHRIS KUPPLER’S SONS 


SPECIALIZING IN PULP & PAPER MILL CONSTRUCTION 


GENERAL BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


Established 1889 
General Offices: PORT ANGELES, WASH. 





When writing to Curis Kuppier’s Sons, please mention Paciric PuLP AND Paper INDUSTRY. 





